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Young Wild West in the Golden Valley 


OR, ARIETTA’S INDIAN SIGN : 


By AN OLD SCOUT 


CHAPTER I.—Arietta and the Apache Princess. 


One day late in the fall, a few days ago, a 
party of Apache Indians might have been seen 
in the act of pitching their camp in one of the 
wildest parts of the mountain range, known as 
the Sierra de la Nairl, in the southwestern part 
of Arizona. The afternoon was well advanced, 
and by the appearance of the band of redskins, 
they had traveled far and were pretty well ex- 
hausted. ‘There were not more than two score 
in the party, nearly half of them being squaws 
and little children. The horses they had were 
bony, and seemed to have little life left in them, 
while the few mules and burros that carried the 
belongings of the band acted very much as 
though they could have scarcely gone much 
further over the rocky trail. E 

The male members of the party quickly turned 
loose their horses, that they might browse on 
the mesquite that grew in abundance in a little 
hollow through which the water from the rocky 
crevice trickled until it was swallowed up by the 
dry soil beyond. Then they threw themselves 
into easy positions, taking care to get into the 
shade, for the sun was very hot. The squaws, 
however, started in at work, for this seemed to 
be their part onthe programme. There was 
one squaw among them who seemed to stand 
out in contrast with all the rest. She might have 
been called beautiful, as far as Indian beauty 

' goes, for she was of medium height, straight as 
an arrow, well formed and had a distinguishing 
bearing, which no doubt caused the contrast. 

She might have been a little more gaudily 
attired than the rest, for the strings of beads 
she had about her bronzed neck were far more 
elaborate than those worn by the others, while 
the bracelets that entwined her wrists sparkled 
in the sun, as she tenderly placed her papoose 
in a reclining position in the shade of a high 
rock. The babe was asleep, and after looking 
at it tenderly for a moment the mother turned 
to her work, which was gathering fagots. For 
probably ten minutes the squaws worked away, 
and then having finished her task the mother 
started for her papoose. As she neared the sleep- 
ing infant, she suddenly stopped still in her 
tracks, while an_expression of terror showed 
upon her face. No wonder, for coiled upon a 
stone less than three feet from the sleeping pa- 
poose was a monster rattlesnake ready to spring 
and sink its fangs into the innocent babe. The 
squaw stood as if paralyzed. 


Then it was that a scream left the lips of 
the squaw, and she sprang forward to seize 
the child. As she grasped the frightened papoose 
in her arms and pressed it to her bosom, a young 
and beautiful girl, with a wealth of golden hair 
hanging almost to her waist, appeared upon the 
scene, a smoking revolver in her hand. 

“I was just in time, I think,” the girl said, 
speaking in a cool and pleasant way. “The 
rattler would have made its spring in another 
second, I am sure. But I shot its head off, and 
your papoose is safe.” 

“Ne-to-wah thank the paleface maiden. She 
has saved her papoose, and Ne-to-wah will never 
forget.” 

By this time the braves had got upon their 
feet and were hurrying to the scene. The golden- 
haired maiden still held the revolver in her hand, 
and that was enough for them to guess what had 
caused the death of the snake. 


“I am very glad that I came here, Ne-to-wah,” 
the girl said, as she flashed a glance at the In- 
dians, who had now almost surrounded her. “I 
knew you were here, and I came to have a look 
at you. As I was creeping through the bushes 
I saw the sleeping papoose and the snake. Then 
I shot the snake and saved the child from sure 
death. I am very glad, indeed, that I came to 
look at your camp.” 

“Ugh!” exclaimed Little Bull Tail, the chief 
of the band. “Where paleface maiden come 
from?” 

“T have plenty of friends here, chief,” the girl 
answered, quite at her ease. “But they do not want 
to make war with the Apaches. You need not be 
afraid.” 

“Ugh!” and the chief drew himself up proudly. 
“Little Bull Tail no afraid of the palefaces. Me 
heap big chief. Me hate the palefaces.” 

“Well, I am sorry to hear you say that.” 

“Let me take the little one for a minute,” she 
said, and without the least hesitation Ne-to-wah 
handed her the infant. 


It could not have been more than six months of 
age, and when it looked up into the face of the 
fair white maiden and smiled the face of the 
squaw lit up with an expression of pure joy. 
Finally she handed the papoose to Ne-to-wah, and 
then smiling at her, she said: 

“T must go now. My friends are waiting for 
me. I am very glad I was able to shoot the 
snake.” ! 

“Wait, paleface maiden,” cried the squaw sud- 
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denly, while a peculiar light shone from her dark 
lustrous eyes, “Ne-to-wah must give you some- 
thing. You have saved her papoose, which has 
no father. Running Elk, my husband, died three 
months ago. His people live somewhere in these 
mountains, and it is to them that Ne-to-wah is 
going now with the Apaches you see with her. 
The paleface maiden will find great danger in 
these mountains, so Ne-to-wah will give her the 
Indian sign. Then she can go with her friends 
where she pleases and she or they need not fear. 
Watch, paleface maiden. This is the Indian’s 
sign.” . 

The squaw quickly pulled from her bosom a 
small oblong box that was covered by deerskin. 
Then she gently deposited the papoose upon the 
pan and raising the little box in her left 

and, she threw out her right, and the fingers 
extended. 

“You will take this, paleface maiden,” she 
said, as she handed the box to the white girl 
“When you meet Indians you do as you see me 
do, and they will be your friends. You know 
the sign I give. What is in the box is the token 
of the Lost Tribe.” 

“Thank you, Ne-to-wah,” and the girl bowed, 
never once paying the least attention to the In- 
dians standing about, who were now looking on 
in dismay, rather than in anger. 

“Will the paleface maiden tell me her name?” 
the squaw asked, as she leaned forward eagerly. 

“Arietta is my name,” was the reply. 

“Arietta, repeated the-squaw, nodding with 
satisfaction. “Ne-to-wah, the Apache princess, 
will not forget. Arietta can now go. She has the 
thanks of the mother of the papoose she saved 
from the rattlesnake.” 

As the girl turned to leave Little Bull Tail, 
the chief started as though to detain her, but 
a quick wave of the hand from Ne-to-wah caused 
him to stop. She spoke sharply in her own lan- 
guage, and the result was that the braves started 
slowly back to the camp. The white girl glanced 
over her shoulder, and finding that she was not 
to be molested, she started around a point of 
rocks, and came face to face with two boys and 
a tall man, all of whom had rifles in their hands, 
and had evidently been listening and watching 
all that had taken place. 

“Well, Et,” said one of the boys, whose hand- 
some face and athletic form told that he was 
something above the average boy of the West, 
“J reckon you have quite a little adventure.” 

“Yes, Wild,” was the reply. “I never expected 
anything like that would happen when I insisted 
on creeping forward to have a look at the In- 
dian camp. But I am very glad that I chose to 
be a spy just then, for I certainly saved the life 
of the papoose.” 


“Yes, you did that all right, Et. I was not 
looking in that direction at the time, but when 
I heard the shot I came here in a hurry, and I 
was in time to see just about what had happened. 
So the papoose belongs to an Apache princess, 
eh? Well, that seems rather odd; and she has 
presented you with an Indian sign that will take 
you safely through the mountains, too. Well, 
Y call that pretty good luck, though I had no 
idea that there were many bad Apaches in this 
section.” e 

The boy brushed back his long light chestnut 
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hair as he said this and smiled. Right here we 
may as well: state that he was no other than 


» Young Wild West, commonly known as the Prince 


of the Saddle and Champion Deadshot of the 
West. The other boy was Jim Dart, and the man 
was Cheyenne Charlie, an ex-government scout. 
The two were known far and near as the partners 
of Young Wild West, and the many exciting ad- 
ventures and perils they had gone through could 
hardly be enumerated. As we find them, Young 
Wild West with his partners and the “girls,” 
as Arietta Murdock, the young deadshot's sweet- 
heart, Anna, the wife of Cheyenne Charlie, and 
Eloise Gardner, Jim Dart's sweetheart, were 
called by the three, were taking a horseback ride 
through Southern Arizona, in search of adven- 
ture, fortune, fun, or anything else they might 
come upon. 

“Let's go back and tell Anna and Eloise about 
it,” said Wild. 3 

The four now started along the rough moun- 
tain trail and a couple of minutes later they came 
in sight of the scout’s wife and Jim’s sweetheart, 
who had dismounted and were standing near 
their horses. Close to them were Hop Wah and 
Wing Wah, the two Chinese servants, who in- 
variably accompanied them on their trips over 
the mountains and plains. The latter were broth- 
ers, and looked much alike, though that was as 
far as it went, since Hop Wah was a clever 
magician, a professional card sharp, and was 
very fond of practical joking. 

“Who fired the shot?” the scout’s wife asked, 
as the four reached the spot. 

“I did,” Arietta answered quickly. 
an adventure, too.” 

Arietta quickly related the whole eireumstance, 
not*forgetting to show them the token she had 
received from the squaw as a present for having 
saved the life of her papoose, 

“There’s something rather strange about all 
this, I think,” declared Anna, looking serious. 
“So the princess is looking for the people of her 
dead husband? And they are supposed to be lo- 
cated somewhere in these mountains? You say 
she spoke of them as belonging to the Lost 
Tribe.” 

“Yes,” answered Arietta. 

“Which means,” spoke up Wild West, nodding 
his head in a matter-of-fact way, “that they, no 
doubt, live here alone and are following up the 
ancient customs of their forefathers, the Axtecs.” 


“I met with 


CHAPTER II.—Jeremy Jordan Appears on 
the Scene. 


` Young Wild West and his partners had taken 
in about all there was to be seen in the vicinity 
of the spot where the Indians had formed their 
camp. One thing they had noticed particularly 
was that there was a stream of water there. 
“Boys,” said the young deadshot, after Ariet- 
ta’s adventure had been pretty well threshed out, 
“T reckon we must find where the water comes 
from we saw trickling from the rocks at the 
Indian camp up there. I have an idea that if 
we should go around to the right for half a 
mile, and then ascend toward the top of the peak, 
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we might come across it. I think it’s well worth 
trying, anyhow.” . 

“That’s right, Wild,” Cheyenne Charlie an- 
swered promptly, for he always agreed with any- 
thing the young deadshot said, even though he 
was fully ten years the boy’s senior. 

As all agreed with what Young Wild West 
said about searching for water, they mounted 
their horses and soon started in the direction he 
had suggested. They had all been pleased when 
they found they were nearing a part of the 
mountainous country where so much: vegetation 
abounded. 

Young Wild West and his pretty golden haired 
sweetheart headed the line as they advanced up 
the rather steep ascent. The two Chinamen 
brought up the rear, leading the loaded pack- 
horses in their usual style, the other two couples 
riding between. What seemed to be a trail 
wound its way around the cliffs, all the while con- 
tinuing upward. 

However, so long as it answered their purpose, 
our friends kept on, and at the expiration of 
probably ten minutes they had reached a point 
that was easily a hundred feet higher than the 
spot where the Indians had camped“ They could 
see them plainly from where they were, and as 
they halted and took a short look at them they 
saw that they were observed. 

As our friends started to go on Arietta saw 
Ne-to-wah come out of the brightest and neatest 
looking of the tepees that had been erected at 
the foot of the little cliff. The Apache princess 
quickly looked that way, and then acting on an 


impulse Arietta turned in the saddle and made - 


the sign that had been given her. Ne-to-wah 

romptly bowed her head and waved her hand. 
Wild, who was watching sharply, noticed that 
the chief of the band shrugged his shoulders and 
then appeared to be talking to the braves sitting 
near him. 


“I reckon Little Bull Tail don’t like it very 
much because the young squaw gave you the In- 
dian Sign, Et,” he observed, with a smile. “But 
it seems to be all right and he has got to let it 

oas itis. I am quite satisfied that he has strong 

elief in that sign, and that he would not at- 
tempt to harm any of us now. But I don’t mean 
to give him a chance, for you never can trust 
an idian, especially an Apache who has a hatred 
for the white race, which he certainly has.” 

“You’re right, Wild,” the girl answered, skak- 
ing her head. “But I am firmly convinced that 
the sign the princess gave me will carry us 
through safely.” 

When they had proceeded on a little further 
they caught the glimmer of the trickling stream 
in the rays of the declining sun. Young Wild 
West cälled a halt, and dismounting he climbed 
to a high peint of rock near at hand and took 
a good look around. It was not long before he 
found where the stream came from, and running 
his eye along in the direction he saw probably 
a quarter of a mile above them a glimmer whic 
certainly came from running water. 

“There is where we want to go,” he exclaimed, 

ointing his finger in the direction. “We ought 
E get there in ten minutes, unless we find some 
sort of an obstruction.” - 

He slid down from the rock and quickly 
mounted his horse and then they set out. 
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They kept on riding slowly, the most of the 
way though when the opportunity afforded they 
pushed forward at a canter. It must have taken 
all of fifteen minutes for them to reach the spot 
they were heading for, but they all considered it 
well worth the trouble when they found the clear 
cool water that came from a big rock that was 
split: from top to bottom nearly in the center. 
Tin cups were quickly brought forth, and then 
> — partook of the refreshing, life-giving 

uid. 

“Well, I reckon we’ve gone about far enough 
for to-day,” said the young deadshot, after he had 
taken his fill of the sparkling water. “I hardly 
think we could find a better place to pitch our 
camp than right here, so we will stop here until 
morning.” 

He then ordered the two Chinamen to unload 
the pack-horses and put up the two tents that 
were carried with them to protect them at night 
from the rain, though there was little danger 
from that source in that region. 

So many times had Hop and Wing unloaded 
the pack-horses and put up the tents, that they 
had it down fine and it took but a very few min- 
utes for them to pitch the tents. As soon as this 
was done the girls turned in and helped to make 
things comfortable, for they always believed in 
having a camp as home-like as possible. They 
could not see the Indian camp, which must. have 
laid a mile distant, and something like three 
hundred feet below them, because a ridge of high 
rocks intervened. 

“Wild,” said Arietta, as she cast a sweeping 
glance around her, “the green trees and bushes 
up here are what we saw this morning. The scene 
looked very blue where we were, but I was sat- 
isfied that there was vegetation here. As we 
rode along the scene was shut off, on account of 
the peaks that lay between, but, you see, I am 
right in what I said at the time.” 

“That’s right, Et.” the boy answered. “I 
hardly agreed with you, for I had no idea that 
we were going to find soil with anything but 
castus growing upon it. But it seems that the 
further we get up here the better the soil is, and 
consequently, the more vegetation we find. 
won’t be surprised if we find something worth 
shooting a little further on.” 


“Well, if we do it will be all the better, for we 
haven’t much in the way of fresh meat just now. 
But the hot climate here would not permit us 
to carry anything fresh very long, you know.” 

“Well, I reckon we could get along for a 
week with what we have got. We have plenty of 
smoked bear-meat and venison, and our supply of 
other things is quite abundant. The pack-horses 
have had all they could carry it over this rough 
country, anyhow.” 

“Yes, they’ve been loaded pretty well, especially 
with the water kegs. We must have water, and 
a big quantity of it, too, when we start out.” 

“Well, that is something we won’t worry about 
now, for a while, anyhow,” and the boy turned 
and nodded toward the trickling stream. 

Meanwhile Wing Wah was busy with the sup- 
per. He was humming a sort of outlandish tune 
to himself as he worked away, while his brother, 
who had finished his work, was sitting near at 
hand busy with some square pieces of paper and 
string. 
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“It looks as though Hop is getting ready to 
have some fun with the Indians, Wild,” Arietta 


observed, as she looked toward the Chinaman. “I - 


see he has a powder flask there, and a bottle that 
contains some explosive he always has with him.” 

“That’s right, Et,” was the reply. “I reckon 
he must be making some fireworks. Well, Hop 
is a great hand at that sort of business. He says 
he worked in a factory where fireworks were 
made before he left China; but whether that is 
me truth or not, he certainly knows how to do 
t. , 

The two arose and walked over to where the 
Chinaman was working away. 

“Whattee mattee, Master Wild?” said Hop, 
looking up and acting as though he were sur- 
prised. 

“Nothing,” was the reply. “But what are you 
making?” : 

“Me allee samee makee some fireclackers, Mis- 
ler Wild.” 

“I thought so. 
about run out.” 

“Me gottee thlee, four big ones, but me thlinkee 
me bettee makee little ones, so be. Maybe me 
allee samee havee lille fun with um ledskins be- 
fore velly long.” : 

“I thought so. Well, don’t you go to having 
any fun with the redskins unless I know some- 
thing about it beforehand. You hear what I 
say, Hop?” y 

“Me hear, Misler Wild. Me undelstand, too, 
velly muchee. Me allee samee goodee Chinee. 
Me no do anythling whattee Misler Wild no 
wantee me do.” 


Our hero knew quite well that after having 
once told him the Chinaman would not do any- 
thing in that line without first letting him know 
of his intentions. He watched Hop as his nimble 
fingers went ahead with his work until Wing 
announced that the supper was in readiness. 
Then all hands promptly responded to the in- 
vitation to eat, and even though it was very 
warm upon the mountain-side, their appetites did 
not fail them. They had just about finished the 
meal when the unmistakable sounds made by a 
horse’s hoofs reached their ears. Instantly all 
hands were on the alert. 

“Somebody is coming,” -Wild West said, nod- 
ding to his companions; “and you can bet that it 
is not a redskin, either.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
a horse and rider appeared around a sharp corner 
of rock a few yards above them. Then it was 
that the boy’s companions found that he had 
guessed rightly, for the newcomer was a white 
man. The horse he rode was a bony mustang 
with drooping head. 

“Hello, friends,” called out the newcomer, 
pleasantly, and acting as though he was not at all 
surprised to find them there. “I saw the smoke 
from your fire and I thought I would come down 
and make a call upon you. I am not too late 
for supper, Y hope.” 

“Well, stranger, I reckon we've got enough to 
give you all you want to eat,” Young Wild West 
answered. “Come right on. You're welcome, I’m 

” 


“Good! ‘that’s the way I like to hear folks 
talk. You’re the first people of my color that 


I suppose your supply has 
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I’ve seen in about three weeks, and it does my 
eyes good to look at you now.” 

The horseman rode up and dismounted in a 
rather clumsy fashion. Then he took off his hat 
and bowed to the girls, after which he put out 
his hand to our hero and said: 

. “I’m Jeremy Jordan, the Celebrated Naturalist. 
Again I say I’m much pleased to meet you.” 


CHAPTER IIL—Our Friends Decide to Join in 
the Search for the Golden Valley. 


It was easy for Young Wild West and his 
friends to see that the man was a rather quaint 
character. Wild was not long in letting Jeremy 
Jordan know who he was, and then he quickly 
introduced the other members of the party. The 
naturalist bowed politely to the girls and shook 
hands with our hero and his partners. Then the 
young deadshot invited the naturalist to take 
a seat upon a stone over which a plank had been 
rad while Wing got something for him to 
eat.. 

“I was on my way to our camp when I saw the 
smoke from your fire,” Jordan explained, as he 
watched the cook with no little interest, as he 
thrust a piece of venison into the hot coals. “Not 
knowing that there was’any one in these parts 
I decided to ride down this way and see who you 
were. I am very glad I did so, too, I assure you, 
Young Wild West.” 

“Well, we are very glad to see you, Mr. Jor- 
dan,” the boy ee “So you have a camp 
somewhere in these parts, have you?” 

“Yes, it is in charge of my two men. I suppose 
they will be surprised when I don’t get back 
in time for supper. But that’s all right. It is 
not more than half an hour’s ride from here, and 
after I have remained with you for a while PHN 
leaye. I will have no trouble in finding our camp, 
for my horse knows the way pretty well by this 
time. I have been among the mountains here for 
three days now, and have been very successful 
in finding rare specimens among the rocks. Iam 
satisfied these mountains are full of copper and 
gold. There is plenty of silver here, too, and I 
have some very rare specimens in the way of 
minerals that will astonish the civilized world 
when I get back to Washington, D.C.” > 

“You are in the employ of the government, I 
suppose?” queried our hero. 

“Oh, no. I am out here on my own hook, as 
you call it. I am very much interested in science, 
and anything I can do to benefit mankind I am 
only too pleased to accomplish. Of course, I will 
admit that I have an idea that I may find gold in 
these mountains to more than pay me for the ex- 
penses I have incurred in coming here. But Iam 
here on my own hook, Young Wild West. The 
government is not back of me at all, though I 
fancy it will be ready to receive me with open 
arms when I go back to Washington. You never 
heard of there being a golden valley somewhere 
in these mountains, did you?” 

“No,” and our hero shook his head. 
heard of such a thing, Mr. Jordan.” 

“Well, I have, you see. I might as well say that 
I am looking for it, too. In fact, the Golden 
Valley is what brought me here. I managed to 
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pick up some information that led me to believe 
that such a valley really existed, and that it 
was once occupied by a race of Indians known as 
the Cliff Dwellers. If what I have heard is true 


the cliffs that surround this valley are filled with . 


openings like doors and windows, and that at one 
time the Indians made their abode in the caves 
from which these openings showed. The story 
goes on to say there is untold wealth in this 
valley in the way of gold, so you see it will be well 
worth finding. I hardly intended to say anything 
of this to any one I met, but seeing that you 
seemed to be such fine people I have no hesita- 


tion in letting you know all about it—as much. 


as I know about it, anyhow.” 

“Thank you for the confidence you place in us,” 
Wild answered, with a smile. “But I assure you 
that «we will in no way interfere with you in 
your search for the Golden Valley. If we should 
happen to come upon it of course we will enter 
it and look around.” 

“I should like to have you accompany me, 
Young Wild West,” said the naturalist suddenly, 
‘as he arose to his feet and looked earnestly at 
the boy. 

“Very well, sir. As we are in these mountains 
in’seach of adventure I don’t see why we can’t 
help you in your search for the Golden Valley. 
We have nothing else to do just at present, any- 
how. But, Mr. Jordan, are you aware that there 
is a band of Indians located not far from where 
we are now?” 

“Are they bad Indians?” the naturalist asked, 
looking rather nervous. 

“Well, I am inclined to think they are a little 
bad, though they have a young squaw among 
them who is a sort of princess, and she seems 
to be all right.” 

Since Jordan had been kind enough to relate 
what had brought him to the wild range of 
mountains in that almost undiscovered region of 
Arizona, Wild thought it no more than right to 
tell him all that had happened since Arietta had 
saved the life of the papoose by shooting the rat- 
tlesnake. He related the incident rather briefly, 

“and Jordan listened with rapt attention. 

“Remarkable, remarkable!” he exclaimed, shak- 
ing his head. “I have an idea that this widowed 
squaw is heading for the Gold Valley. It may 
be that some of the tribe her husband belonged 
to are still living there.” 

Jordan talked for over half an hour on the 
subject that most interested him, but he” could 
give little or no information more than he had 
alréady done on the start, since he knew nothing 
of the locality of the supposed valley, but was 
simply trusting’ to luck to find it. He explained 
that he had a very good outfit, and that he had 
come well supplied with canned goods and other 
provisions. 

Jordan had been eating his supper the cook 
had prepared for him while he talked, and as he 
had finished now, he seemed anxious to leave 
them. f 

“You don’t know how good it makes me feel to 
be your guest,” he declared, as he arose to his 
feet. “You have given me as good a meal as 
one could wish for, and I am much obliged to you 
for it. I shall be glad to return the compliment 
later.” 

“That's all right, professor,” Wild answered, 


with.a smile. “A stranger is always welcome 
to a meal with us when we have got anything left 
to eat.” 

“Don’t yer think it would be a good idea for us 
all to go along with ther professor?” spoke u 
Cheyenne Charlie, nodding to the young dead- 
shot, as the professor made ready to mount his 
horse and leave them. 

“Well, I don’t know about that, Charlie. We 
are pretty comfortable here, so we may as well 
stay here until morning. It will only be more 
work for all of us, and 1 reckon Professor Jordan 
won’t have any trouble in finding his way back.” 

“Oh, no, I won’t have a bit of trouble. My 
horse will.take me right there,’ the naturalist 
declared. 

Charlie was satisfied with the decision Wild 
made, so after a conversation of a few minutes 
Jordan mounted his bony mustang and left 
them with the assurance that he would wait until 
they came along the next morning.. By this time 
the sun had gone down and it was beginning te 
grow dark. > 

“I don’t know as there is any use of keeping 
a watch on the Indians,” said our hero, shaking 
his head. “All that is necessary is to keep the 
regular watch during the night. I hardly think 
they will bother us, "since the Apache princess 
gave Arietta the Indian Sign.” 

“I had a little notion of climbin’ up ther rocks 
over there an’ takin’ a peep at ’em, Wild,” the 
scout retorted. 

“Well, if you feel like going to that exertion, 
you can do so.” s 

The scout at once set out. He was gone for 
half an hour and when he came back he was 
pretty well tired out. 

“I had ter go further than I thought I would,” 
he explained. “But I made up my mind I was 
goin’ ter have a look at ’em, anyhow, so I kept 
on until I got where I could see their camp. 
Everything looks mighty peaceful down there, 
so I reckon there ain't nothin’ to expect from "em 
to-night.” 

The evening passed away, and finally it came 
time to turn in for the night. Then after settling 
upon the usual watch that was to be kept, they 
all turned in but Jim Dart, who was to do the 
first turn. Wild was quite right in thinking that 
they would not be disturbed, for the night passed 
and morning came, the sun rising brightly. They 
had a rather early breakfast, and then after fill- 
ing everything they had that would hold water, 
the packhorses were loaded, and they set out for 
Jeremy Jordan’s camp. 5 

He had told them the direction to follow, so it 
was an easy matter for the horses to proceed, and 
when just about half an hour had expired they 
reached the spot they were heading for. They 
found Jordan and his two men just eating their 
breakfast, and as they rode up the professor 
sprang to his feet anıl gave them a very cordial 
greeting. The men he had in his employ were 
natives of New Mexico. He had offered them 
good wages to accompany him, and Young Wild 
West quickly came to the conclusion that he had 
picked out two very good men for the purpose, 
since they both had the appearance of being 
honest and willing. Their names were Gordon 
and Little, and both declared that they had heard 
of Young Wild West and his friends several 
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times, and were more than glad to become ac- 
quainted with them. 

“Have you eaten breakfast?” Jordan asked, 
after he had greeted them all. 

“Oh, yes,” Wild answered, quickly. “We were 
up with the sun, you know, and it did not take 
us very long to get through with the morning 
meal. We have a cook who works lively, you 
know.” : 

“I suppose you intend to move right on as 
soon as you are through with your breakfast, 
professor,” Wild observed. 

“Oh, yes, we'll not bother to unload our pack- 
horses.” 

It did not take long to get ready to move, and 
when Wild advised that they should leave noth- 
ing there at all the naturalist agreed. While they 
had been talking our hero had been looking 
around quise sharply. While he had no idea 
which way they should go it struck him that it 
would be better to strike to the right and ascend 
to the top of the range. It might take them more 
than a day to do this, but he felt that once at 
the top they might find a valley at the other 
side. He spoke to the prospector about going in 
that direction, and received an affirmative reply, 
and then they all set out. 


. 
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CHAPTER IV.—Hop Has Some Fun with 
the Professor. 


Gordon and Little, the two men in the employ 
of the naturalist, informed Wild that they had 
traveled in that direction the day before, but had 
only proceeded until noon. They continued on 
their way until noon, not meeting with any In- 
dians or seeing any signs that would indicate 
that there wa sany one else in the mountains 
but themselves. The spot they chose to stop for 
the noon rest was about as good as any they 
could expect to find, though it was very dry and 
arid. All signs of vegetation had been left be- 
hind, and naught but the bare rocks that received 
the full force of the hot sun lay around them. 
But it was easy to find shady places, so it was 
quite comfortable when they sat down and waited 
for Wing to cook the noonday meal. 

While this was in course of preparation Hop 
strolled leisurely to where Jeremy Jordan was 
sitting, and took a pack of cards from his pocket. 

“You wantee havee lillee gamee dlaw pokee, 
professor?” he asked, smiling at the man. 

“No,” was the reply. “I never gamble. But 
say! I believe you said you were a magician.” 

` “Lat light, professor. Me velly smartee magi- 
cian, so be. Um empelor of China gives me velly 
muchee money to showee him magic tlicks.” 

The professor smiled at this. 

“Hop,” said he, for he had learned the clever 
Chinaman’s name, “I am of the opinion that 
you are inclined to prevaricate.” 

“Whattee lat?” Hop asked, innocently. 

“T mean that I think you are not averse to 
telling lies.” 

“Me no tellee lie, so be,” and Hop placed his 
hand upon his heart and looked very solemn. 

The Chinaman knew that he had a learned man 
before him, but, he never once doubted that he 
could surprise him as well as he could Gordon 
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and Little. The fact was that he had been able 
to surprise about every one he had ever performed 
before, and this no doubt gave him the utmost 
confidence now. 

Cheyenne Charlie winked at Hop and received 
anod in return. Hop knew what the scout meant. 
He wanted him to play a joke upon the profes- 
sor while he was performing his tricks. The 
big straw hat the naturalist wore to shield him 
from the rays of the sun lay upon the ground 
close beside him, and picking this up in an absent- 
minded way Hop turned it over and peered in- 
side it. He saw there was a big bandana hand- 
kerchief and some leaves that had pretty well 
withered by this time in the crown. He proceeded 
to pull the leaves out one at a time, and lay them 
upon the ground, and the professor and his two 
men watched him sharply. When the leaves were 
all out the clever Chinee drew forth the hand- 
kerchief and placed it upon the ground also. 

“Well, I hope you’re satisfied now,” said the 
naturalist, smiling at the Chinaman. 

“Me velly muchee suplised, plofessor,” was 
the reply. 

“Surprised at what?” 

“Me no know how you havee so many thlings 
in your hat.” 

“Why, I don’t know as a handkerchief and a 
few leaves are a great many things.” 

“But lookee here, plofessor.” 

Then Hop pulled a wriggling snake from the 
hat and held it close to the face-of the man. 

“Murder!” cried Jeremy Jordan, falling over 
backward. “Take it away. I hate snakes.” 

“Velly funny,” declared Hop. “You no likee 
um snakee, but you allee samee keepee one in 
your hat.” 


Gordon and Little were as much surprised as 
their boss, for they thought it was surely a live 
rattler the Chinaman had taken from the hat. 
But it was simply a rubber imitation that the 
Chinaman invariably carried somewhere around 
his person, and was so cleverly made that it was 
bound to make almost any one believe that it was 
the real thing. Hop kept the piece of rubber ° 
wriggling for a few seconds, and then he calmly 
placed it in his pocket. 

Hop took another lodk into the top of the straw 
hat and then he coolly drew forth a baby’s gar- 
ment and shook it out before the eyes of the 
spectators. 


“Whattee lis, plofessor?” he asked, looking very 
innocent. “You allee samee gottee lillee baby?” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” the naturalist laughed. “That’s 
one on me, Hop. Go ahead. You’re a sleight-of- 
hand performer, sure enough.” 

The Chinaman carefully folded the garment 
and placed it upon the ground. Then he thrust 
his hand into the crown of the hat again and 
drew forth a whisky bottle that was about half 
full. He removed the cork and took a good pull at 
the bottle, smacking his lips as he finished. 

“Velly goodee, plofessor. You velly nicee 
judgee of tanglefoot.” 

Putting the cork back in the w! 
transferred it to a pocket on the «side of his 
coat. The next thing he drew from the hat was 
a fancy striped stocking that was nearly a yard 
in length. 

“Glacious!” he exclaimed, making out he was 
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very much surprised. “You allee samee wear 
velly funny stocking, plofessor.” Ta 

Gordon and Little fairly roared with laughter, 
while the professor looked rather sheepish. While 
he knew very well that the articles the Chinaman 
was taking from the hat were not his, he no 
doubt felt that his two hired men thought that 
way. 

“He is a very clever magician,” he said, turn- 
ing to them. “Of course he puts those things in 
the hat and takes them out. His sleight of hand 
enables him to do this, and of course he is quite 
able to deceive our eyes.” 

“That’s all right, boss,” Little declared, shak- 
ing his head and grinning broadly. “But I’m 
sartin he never put them things in that hat. You 
had ’em there all ther time. It’s funny to me that 
they never dropped out afore this.” 

Hop looked very solemn now as his eyes turned 
toward the interior of the hat again. The next 
thing Hop drew forth was a fat looking wallet. 

“You cally you money in you hat, too, so be,” 
observed the Chinaman, blandly. :“Me lookee see 
how muchee you got.” 

He opened the wallet and drew forth a big roll 
of bills. As he leafed them over the lookers-on 
could see that there were hundreds and fifties in 
the roll, and the eyes cf Gordon and Little opened 
wide in amazement. . 

“You gottee plenty money, so be, professor,” 
declared the Chinaman, as he put the money back 
in the wallet and then thrust it into one of his 
pockets. “Me keepee lis for my trouble.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Gordon and Little, for 
they thought this the best joke of all. 

But the professor only smiled. He knew quite 
well that the Chinaman had told the truth when 
he said he was a sleight-of-hand performer. Hop 
now turned the hat over and showed that it was 
empty. He held it in his left hand, while with his 
right he drew forth a cigar and lighted it. 

“Now len, you watchee um hat allee samee go 
uppee,” he remarked, as he stepped back. 

All three fixed their eyes upon the hat, and 
Cheyenne Charlie stepped a little closer to see 
what was going to happen. He knew very well 
that something was going to happen by the way 
Hop had spoken. He did not have to wait more 
than a couple of seconds before there was a loud 
report and the hat went high into the air, a cloud 
of smoke following it. 

The Chinaman had cleverly placed a firecracker 
under the hat, lighting it from his cigar as he 
did so, and the result was that when the hat 
came down it was not fit to be worn any longer. 
The chances are Hop would not have done this if 
he had not'heard the naturalist declare that he 
would not wear the hat again. But he certainly 
would not now, anyhow. 

“I suppose this concludes the performance,” 
the professor observed, doing his best to appear 
pleased. 

“Lat light, professor,” declared the Chinaman, 
bowing to him. “Me velly smartee Chinee.” 

“You are, indeed,” was the reply. “Shake 
hands, Hop. I will admit that I doubted you, 
but I am sorry for it. You are the most clever 
Chinaman I ever met.” 

By this time Wing had the dinner ready, so 
all hands turned their attention to it. The meal 
was finished, and then after a rest of nearly an 
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hour, the party set out, this time with Wild in 
the lead. They kept on riding all the afternoon, 
and just before dusk they came to an altitude 
where the air was exceedingly cool. 

“T am satisfied we will get to the highest part 
of the mountain by to-morrow noon,” said Wild, 
as he pointed out the spot to the professor. 

“Good,” was the reply. “I only hope we find 
water there.” 

After the camp had been put in order Wild 
selected a-high rock that was hear at hand and 
climbed to the top of it to take an observation. 

As they had seen nothing of the Indians during 
the day he thought it high time to take a look for 
them now. He had scarcely got to the top of the 
rock and looked back over the trail they had fol- 
lowed when he saw smoke rising from behind a 


‘little peak not more than two miles distant. 


“Ah!” the boy exclaimed, as he gave a nod of 
satisfaction. “The redskins are following the 
same course we have taken. That settles it. If 
there is such a thing as a golden valley among 
these mountains we are taking the right direc- 
tion.” 

He could tell by the smoke that more than one 
fire had been kindled, so that mäde him perfectly 
satisfied that it was Little Bull Tail’s band that 
was camped there. It was impossible to see any 
of the Indians, so after remaining upon the rock 
for about five minutes he descended and told what 
he had. seen. 

“Everything is all right, professor,” he de- 
clared, as he nodded to Jeremy Jordan. “The In- 
dians are coming this way, and as they are look- 
ing for the Golden Valley, too, we have struck 
the right course. You can depend upon it that 
by to-morrow night this time we will be there.” 


CHAPTER V.—The Valley Is Reached. 


As there was nothing growing about the spoi 
where Young Wild West and his companions had 
pitched their camp it was necessary to feed the 
horses from the supply of mesquite and oats they 
had brought with them. The young deadshot 
always took good care of his own horse, and 
looked after the others, as well. A couple or bags 
of oats could be carried quite handily along with 
the rest of their supplies, so he always kept 
some for the animals when there was nothing else 
for them to eat. 

But he was satisfied that once they got over 
the highest part of the range they would not be 
long in striking a place where all sorts of vegeta- 
tion grew in abundance. When it grew dark Pro- 
fessor Jordan grew very uneasy. He kept walk- 
ing around and peering on all sides, as though he 
thought the Apaches might be near at hand. 

“What is the trouble, professor?’ Wild asked 
as he stepped to the man's side and touched him 
on the arm. “You seem to be worrying about 
something.” E 

“I am worrying a little, Wild,” was the reply. 
“I can't get out of my head but that those In- 
dians will be creeping upon us while we are asleep 
to-night.” E 

“Well, you need not fear anything like that. 
I reckon they won't get very close to you, any + 
how. We always make it a point to keep a watch 
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during the night, no matter whether we know 
danger threatens or not. You can never tell just 
when something is going to happen, you see, so 
it is best to always be prepared for it.” 

“I am glad to hear you talk like that, Wild. 
You make me feel easier already.” 

“Well,” laughed the boy, “you just take it 
easy. Whenever you feel like turning in for the 
night go ahead and do so. Tl give you two men 
a chance to split up the watches with the rest 
of us, and that will make it easy for all hands.” 

Before the evening was very far advanced Hop 
took a seat beside the professor who was talking 
with Jim Dart, as he watched the boy repairing 
a bridle. 

“Me likee showee you some more magic tlicks, 
plofessor,” the Chinaman observed, blandly. 

“Never mind to-night, Hop,” was the reply. 
“We will wait until we get to the Golden Valley. 
I am not in the humor for such things now.” 

The Chinaman was about to press the subject 
further when Wild nodded for him to let up.” 

That settled it, for Hop always obeyed the 
least word or sign from the dashing young leader 
of the party. It was about nine o’clock when 
the girls decided to retire to their tent for the 
night, and not long after that the professor bade 
the rest good night and went to his. Wild quickly 
arranged the watches, both Gordon and Little 
being quite willing to take turns. As there were 
five of them, not counting the Chinaman, Wild 
fixed it so it would be but an hour apiece for 
each to do duty as a guard, and when ten o’clock 
came they all turned in save the young deadshot 
himself. : 

Not long after the camp was wrapped in si- 
lence Wild started to take a walk around more to 
break the solitude than anything else. He made 
a complete circuit of the camp, and then started 
in the direction they had come from. The boy 
had not gone more than a couple of hundred 
yards when his quick ear caught the sounds of 
faint footfalls approaching. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, under his breadth, as he 
crouched behind a rock that happened to be 
handy by. “Somebody is spying upon us, I 
reckon. I’ll see who it is.” 

He remained perfectly silent for the space of a 
few seconds, and then he saw the outlines of a 
human form coming forward in a crouching posi- 
tion. It was an Indian. He could tell that at the 
first glance. 

“One of Little Bull Tail’s braves has come to 
spy on us,” he thought. “Well, I will let you take 
a good look and then I will give you a surprise.” 

The Indian, for it surely was one, came on, 
and waiting until he had passed the spot where 
he was hiding, Wild stepped after him with a 
cat-like tread. The redskin went right on, paus- 
ing now and then to listen. At length he was 
within fifty feet of the camp, and then he paused 
and took a good look. 

A lantern was burning dimly upon the ground 
near the tents, and it gave forth just enough light 
for the redskin to take in the surroundings quite 
well. Wild had paused less than a dozen feet 
from the spy, and he stood waiting to see what 
the next move would be. Presently the Apache 
decided to go a little nearer and moving off to 
the left he gradually went on around, at the 
same time getting closer to the camp. Wild was 
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right after him with the stealth of a panther and 
when the prowler finally halted again he was 
so close to him that one leap would have permit- 
ted him to seize the redskin by the throat. He 
saw that the spy was counting the horses, for he 
was moving his fingers as he looked at them and 
nodding his head at the same time. 


“He has been sent here to find out how many 
there are of us, I suppose,” muttered the young 
deadshot under his breath. “Well, I wonder what 
that means? Can it be possible that Little Bull 
Tail is going to work against Ne-to-wah, the 
princess? If he is it shows plainly that he is a 
traitor to her, and that means that he must ex- 


pect to take advantage of her in some way. 


Maybe he has heard about the Golden Valley and 
has decided to make a raid when he gets there 
and leave with as much gold as he can carry. 
Well, so long as he don’t bother us it will be all 
right. But I don’t like this spying business. I 
reckon I’ll have to call this fellow to account.” 

He waited until the Indian turned to leave, 
and then he suddenly thrust out his left hand and 
caught him by the throat in a vise-like grip. 

“Hold on, redskin!” he exclaimed, in a low tone 
of voice, at the same time pressing the muzzle 
of his gun against the fellow’s forehead. “I 
reckon you have got to give an account of your- 
self. Just come with me into the light.” 

Taken completely by surprise the brave was 
not long in submitting. 

“Me no come to fight the palefaces,” he began 
in a hoarse whisper. “Little Bull Tail send me to 
see how many palefaces are here. Little Bull 
Tail heap much big chief. He no want to fight 
os eee He want to know what they come here 

or 

“Well, when you go back you tell Little Bull 
Tail that they didn’t come here to be interfered 
with by him or any of his braves. Do you under- 
stand what I say?” 

“Injun understand pretty well,” came the re- 


ply. 

“All right. Now you just sit down a while. 
I would have done the right thing if I had put 
a bullet through you instedd of making you a 
prisoner. When a redskin comes sneaking about 
the camp of white people in the dark he is’ de- 
serving of being shot. You know that pretty well, 
redskin, don’t you?” 

“Me no want to come, but Little Bull Tail say 
for me to come and see how: many palefaces here,” 
replied the Indian, shaking his head. 

“Well, I believe that all right. But Little Bull 
Tail knows very well that one of our party was 
given the Indian Sign by Ne-to-wah. That means 
that we can go where we please and no redskin 
will bother us.” 

“The sign the princess gave the paleface maiden 
is for the Injuns who live here in the mountains,” 
answered the redskin, again shaking his head. 
“Little Bull Tail no care for the sign or the 
token. But he no want to fight the palefaces. 
He think the palefaces want to fight the Indians 
who live in thé Valley of Great Things.” 

“So he calls it the Valley of Great Things, 
does he?” and Wild gave a nod and smiled. “Well, 
we have heard it called the Golden Valley. There 
is gold there, isn’t there?” 

“Me no know,” declared the brave. “Ne-to- 
wah knows of it. She want to come here and 
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Little Bull Tail come with her. Ne-to-wah will 
stay with the tribe Running Elk came from. 
Then Little Bull Tail and his braves and squaws 
and their papooses will go back to where they 
came from.” 

“But when they go back they will probably 
take something with them that’s worth their 
while, I suppose.” 

The brave shook his head. Satisfied that the 
redskin had really meant no particular harm in 
coming there, Wild decided to let him go his way 
without waking his sleeping companions. 

“Well, redskin,” said he, after a pause, “I 
reckon you can go now. You tell Little Bull 
Tail that Young Wild West says that he has got 
to be mighty careful of how he behaves himself. 
If he shows the least sort of treachery toward the 
i i he will get a bullet through his heart. 

ou hear what I say, redskin!” 

“Me hear,” was the reply. 

“All right, then. Now you can go.” 

“Young Wild West heap much brave pale- 
face,” declared the Apache; as he obeyed in a 
humble fashion. “Me say good night to Young 
Wild West.” 

“Good night, redskin.” 

Then the Indian stalked away silently and was 
soon lost in the darkness. Wild was well satis- 
fied that he would not return again during the 
night, so he sat down to pass away the time 
until he would be relieved. It was tedious wait- 
ing there in the silence of the desert-like place, 
but after a while the time came for him to arouse 
Cheyenne Charlie. He told the scout what had 
happened during his watch, and advised him to 
be continually on the lookout, though he did not 
fear that they would be bothered again by the 
Indians. 

This appeared to be the case, for the long night 
passed without any one showing up in the vicin- 
ity of the camp again. As soon as it grew day- 
light our hero was up and stirring. e aroused 
the two Chinamen and the work of getting the 
breakfast ready was at once started. In a few 
minutes all hands were up, and then after seeing 
to the horses they sat down to the breakfast 
that Wing had not been long in preparing. The 
meal over with, Wild advised Jordan and his men 
to get ready to leave the spot at once. 

“We want to make the highest point by noon, 
professor,” he said, as he looked at the objective 

oint and nodded his head. “I am sure we can 
= it, for I consider myself to be a very good 
judge of distances.” 

«I hope we do, Wild,” was the reply. “I shall 
certainly do ey. best to meng it about.” 

It was not long before the pack-horses were 
loaded, and then they promptly set out on the 
upward climb to the gold that lay ahead of them, 
for gold was what they called it just now. Though 
they kept looking behind them occasionally, they 
saw nothing of the Apaches, and a little before 
noon they came to the top and were able to look 
down upon the other side of the high ridge. Sure 
enough, far below them they beheld a square of 
ground that lay snugly nestled between towering 
cliffs. 

“That must be the Golden Valley,” said Wild, 
as he nodded to his sweetheart. “What do you 
think of it, Et?” 

“] can’t see very well, Wild,” was the reply. 


“There is just enough of a haze hanging above 
it to shut off the view.” 
“That’s right, but you can see the green all 


“right, can’t you?” 


“Oh, yes, I am sure that is green, Wild.” 

“Well, it looks to be but a small place from 
here, but I will warrant that it is two or three 
miles square.” 

“Probably it is. 
it by sunset?” 

“Yes, and before that, too. We will take dinner 
up here in the thin air, and then after a short 
rest of the horses we will go on down.” 

This plan was carried out, and at length they 
were making the descent. It was rather tedious 
traveling, however, since they came to many 
rough and dangerous places that had to be 
crossed. But the horses were well used to this 
sort of thing, and they kept on. Every now and 
then the valley was shut from their view by 
the cliffs and small peaks that had to be passed. 
But each time it came to their eyes afresh it 
showed up bigger and more inviting. A little 
past the middle of the afternoon they reached 
the top of a cliff and saw the verdant vailey lying 
about a mile below them, If they could have gone 
on down in a straight course they would have 
reached it in short order. But this could not 
be done, for they must follow the winding, natural 
trail that led to it. 

Trees and plants of a tropical nature could 
be seen growing in abundance, and as they kept 
on drawing nearer to the level below they finally 
were able to see beautiful flowers of every hue and 
color showing in patches here and there. When 
they were yet about a mile from the level of the 
valley they caught sight of a glimmering stream 
of water that flowed across.one end of it. As yet 
they had seen nothing that looked like the habita- 
tion of a human being, but a few minutes later 
saw a figure emerge from a hole in the side of 
a cliff and descend a rudely made ladder. It was 
a squaw, as they could see by her dress, and she 
carried what appeared to be a pail. 

“Cliff dwellers!” exclaimed Professor Jordan, 
opening wide his eyes. “Ah! we are on the eve 
oe important discovery. I knew it, I knew 
it. 


Do you think we can make 


Then the excited man clapped his hands and 
nodded his head several times to indicate how 
pleased he was. 

“Blamed if they don’t look like cliff dwellers 
all right,” Cheyenne remarked. “I’ve heard 
about them kind of people, but I thought they 
was done away with hundreds of years ago.” 

“Well, Charlie, I have no idea that these are 
the direct descendants of the cliff dwellers,” said 
Wild, smiling at the scout. “The chances are 
that a portion of some tribe of Apaches has 
drifted to this plate, and seeing how things were 
they have tried to.go back to the way their fore- 
fathers lived. There is nothing so very strange 
about it, when you come to think of it.” 

“That’s right, Wild,” admitted the scout, glad 
to have some one to correct him. “I reckon you 
know all about it, if no one else don’t. You 
seem ter figure out everything, you do. It’s your 
way, I s’pose.” 

By saying this Charlie showed that he took no 
stock whatever in what the professor said but 
relied upon the young deadshot’s opinion. The 
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arty continued its way, and a few minutes 
ater they rounded a bend and then started down 
the last of the slopes. As they finally entered 
the valley a shout went up to the right, and turn- 
ing their gaze in that direction they saw a score 
or more of Indians‘of both sexes looking at them 
and appearing much excited. 

“Now then, Et,” said Wild, turning to his 
sweetheart, “I reckon you had better get ready 
with your Indian Sign.” 


CHAPTER VI.—Arietta’s Indian Sign. 


Our friends promptly came to a halt and 
watched the Indians intently. While they ap- 
peared greatly surprised the inhabitants of the 
valley who made their dwellings in the caves 
of the cliffs did not show any sign of making a 
move toward the intruders. 

“I am of the opinion that they are a peaceful 
tribe of redskins, Wild,” Arietta said, after a 
rather lengthy pause. “They don’t seem to be 
at all war-like in appearance.” 

“That’s right, Et,” was the reply. “The only 
thing I can see in the way of weapons are a few 
stout sticks some of them have in their hands. 
They don’t look a great deal like the Apaches 
we are in the habit of running across so often. 
But they can’t be trusted, so we must be very 
careful in what we do. I think we had better 
consult with the chief of the tribe.” 

“That’s is the best thing, I think,” spoke up 
Jeremy Jordan, nodding his approval. “This 
is certainly a great discovery we have made, and 
I am in hopes of turning it to good account when 
I get back to Washington, D. C.” = 
“Mayeb yer won’t git back there, professor, 
observed Cheyenne Charlie, a broad grin showing 
on his tanned and weather-beaten face. 
these Injuns should take a notion to roast you 
alive or somethin’ like that?!” 

“You don’t believe anything like that, do you, 
Charlie?” the professor asked, looking much 
frightened. aoe 

“Well, I don’t exactly believe nothin’ like that, 
but there ain’t no tellin’ jest what they might 
do, yer know.” 5 

“Well, I hope they don’t show fight against us, 
for we would stand a poor show with so many of. 
them. While we only see about a score of them 
now it is quite likely that the cliffs are filled 
with them. Just see how many holes there are 
in them at different elevations, too.” 

“Well, if a family of Injuns lives in every one 
of them holes I reckon there must be quite a few 
of ’em,” admitted the scout, though he did not 
seem to be much disturbed at the thought. 

“Don’t be alarmed, professor,” said our hero, 
as he nodded to Jordan. “Come on. We will 
keep right close to the cliff on the right and ride 
on around until we meet that crowd. I don’t see 
any one there who looks like a chief, but I sup- 

ose it won’t be long before we can find the 
boss of the gang.” ; 2 

-The boy now set out, Arietta riding close at his 
side. Close on their right rose a perpendicular 
wall of rock to a height of probably two hundred 
feet, where the rocks were bare and nothing like 
vegetation showed. Only the blue sky could be 
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seen. When they had gone probably half the 
distance to the spot where the Indians had gath- 
ered a startling thing occurred. A flexible lariat 
suddenly shot down from the ledge and a noose 
dropped directly over the head and shouldres of 
Young Wild West. The boy had been caught 
napping, for neither he nor any of his friends 
had been looking upward at the time. But the 
moment he heard the swish of the lariat the boy 
was on the alert for danger. However, he was 
not quick enough, and the next thing he knew 
there came a sharp jerk and he was lifted from 
the saddle. 

As though half a dozen strong arms were at 
work then, he was pulled upward with astonishing 
uickness. Arietta uttered a cry of surprise and 
ismay, and then she plainly saw fully a dozen 
half-naked Indians upon the ledge. Several of 


‘them were pulling her young lover upward, and 


as she saw his face she noticed that it was pale 
but that it did not show any signs of fear. 
Cheyenne Charlie quickly swung his rifle to his 
shoulder, but before he could pull the trigger 
Wild called out, sharply: 

“Don’t fire a shot, Charlie. I reckon these fel- 
lows won’t hurt me. They’ve just treated us to 
a little surprise, that’s all. Take it easy, unless 
you see that they really mean to harm me.” 

As the last words came from the boy’s lips he 
was pulled to the top of the cliff and drawn 
quickly out of sight. 

“Oh, oh!” exclaimed Jeremy Jordan, wringing 
his hands and shaking his head in fear. “This is 
awful. To think that such a thing as this should 
happen just when we thought we were upon the 
eve of success. Oh, oh! I am afraid we shall 
never see Young Wild West alive again.” 

“Shet up, professor!” exclaimed Cheyenne 
Charlie, turning to him half angrily. “We don’t 
want no croakin' around here. You heard what 
Wild said, I reckon, so that oughter make you 
understand that there ain’t no danger. That 
boy knows when there’s danger’ an’ when there 
ain’t. You kin bet on that, professor.” 

The naturalist wisely kept silent now. 

“Come on this way,” said the scout, motioning 
for them to ride away from the cliffs. “We'll go 
out here a little ways, an’ then maybe we kin 
see somethin’ of Wild.” 

The rest quickly followed him, and when they 
had got a couple of hundred feet away from the 
foot of the cliffs they came to a halt. But neither 
the boy nor an Indian could be seen upon the 
ledge. They had all vanished very quickly it 
seemed. 

“By thunder!” exclaimed the scout, shaking his 
head, his dark eyes flashing dangerously. “I wish 
I had shot afore Wild said anything. I could 
sartinly have made them redskins drop him. He 
wouldn’t have been hurt much by ther fall, 
either.” : 

“Keep cool, Charlie,” spoke up Arietta, whose 
face was very pale now. “I am confident that 
they mean nothing more than to take Wild a 
prisoner. We must have an interview with the 
chief of the tribe as soon as possible. I will 
give the Indian sign, and then Wild will surely be 
saved.” 

But all hands seemed to hesitate about moving 
from the spot. They kept their eyes fixed upon 
the ledge where they had last seen the young 
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deadshot struggling in the hands of his captors. 
They remained there for perhaps two minutes, 
and then a shout was heard further to the left. 
Instantly all eyes were turned in that direction, 
and then it was that they saw Wild being con- 
ducted along a ledge by several Indians. His 
hands were tied behind him and though he was 
a helpless prisoner he walked along with an 
elastic step, keeping pace with his conductors. 

“Come on,” said Arietta, quickly, as she started 
her horse forward. “They are taking him over 
to where the rest were waiting. I see one who 
looks to be a chief too. Hurry up!” . 

The girl did not wait to see whether she was 
being followed or not, but putting her horse at 
a gallop she rode swiftly toward the spot where 
there was now a large gathering of the Indians. 
As she reached the foot of the cliff she quickly 
dismounted. It was quite possible for her to 
ascend here, and without delay she started to 
climb up a steep slope. When she had gone a 
dozen feet upward she came to a ledge and then 
pausing she turned and motioned for the rest to 
remain where they were. The girl had drawn 
the box that had been given to her by Ne-to-wah, 
the Apache princess, and holding it in her left 
hand, she started to climb to the next ledge, 
which was just about the same distance above 
her as the first one was from the level of the 
valley. As she reached the second ledge she 
found herself face to face with her young lover, 
who was being held firmly by two Indians, while 
one who appeared to be a chief stood over him, 
a big, knotted club in his hand. 

The girl realized instantly what was about to 
happen. The chief surely meant to dash the 
boy’s brains out with the club. The brave girl 
did not hesitate a moment. 

“Hold!” cried Arietta, rushing upon the scene. 
“The paleface boy must not be harmed. See! I 
have the sign of your tribe, and you dare not 
disobey me.” 

The chief saw the token. Guttural cries went 
up from the Indians, some of whom had turned 
to march along the ledge, as though they did not 
care to witness the execution of the paleface boy. 
The chief stood looking at her in amazement, for 
a few seconds, and then he threw the club to 
the ground and bowed his head. Arietta quickly 
thrust the little box into the bosom of her dress, 
and then pulling her hunting knife she stepped 
forward and deliberately cut the bonds that held 
Wild’s hands behind his back. 

“Just in time, Et,” said Wild, coolly, as he 
arose to his feet and looked at her smilingly. “I 
had no idea that they meant to kill me. But I 
saw you coming, and something told me that you 
would be sure to save me. I will say that I was 
frightened.” 

“Oh, Wild!” the girl cried, as she threw her- 
self in his arms. “If that club had descended 
upon your head it would have been all up with 
you. I am so glad.” > 

“I reckon we’re all glad, Et. But brace up. 
We'll have a talk with the chief now. I heard 
the braves call him Loud Thunder.” 

The braves who had been holding the prisoner 
when Arietta appeared upon the scene had moved 
aside and stood with bowed heads as though 
awaiting orders from their chief. 

“Well, Chief Loud Thunder,” said Wild, turn- 
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ing to that individual who was standing as im- 
movable as a statue, “you certainly caught me 
neatly. But I reckon you now understand that 
you have made a mistake. We didn’t come here 
to make war upon you, so I hope you will have 
no ill feelings toward us at all. The paleface 
maiden has the Indian sign of your tribe, so you 
will see that everything is all right.” 

“Loud Thunder understands,” came the reply, 
in a low but solemn tone of voice. “The paleface 
maiden brings the Indian Sign to the Valley of 
Gold. Where did she get it?” 

“Ne-to-wah, who was the squaw of Running 
Elk, gave it to me for saving the life of her 
child,” Arietta answered, quickly. “Chief, you 
know of Ne-to-wah?” 

“Loud Thunder knows of Ne-to-wah,” came the 
answer. 

“Well, then, we are not to be harmed by Loud 
Thunder and his tribe.” 

“The Indian Sign is great and the palefaces 
will not be harmed.” 

“Thank you, chief,’ said Wild, in his cool and 
easy way. “I am sure you will have no cause 
to regret the way you are acting in this case. As 
I told you before, we did not come here to make 
war on your tribe. When we have remained 
here a while we will go away and you shall be as 
you have been before, for we will tell no one 
how to get to the Golden Valley.” 

The chief looked pleased at this. He had been 
watching the boy intentlly as he spoke, and it was 
evident that he believed his words. 

“Well, Loud Thunder,” the boy saidy as he 
turned to take the arm of his sweetheart to as- 
sist her to the foot of the cliffs, “when you get 
ready to hold a pow-wow you can send one of 
your braves to us.. We will camp somewhere in 
your valley.” 

“Wait!” called out the chief. 
boy will tell me his name.” 

“T am Young Wild West.” 

“It is good. Loud Thunder will hold a pow- 
wow with Young Wild West and the paleface 
maiden. But not now. He will send a messenger 


“The paleface 


when he is ready.” 


Then Loud Thunder made a bow, and without 
waiting any longer, Wild took Arietta by the 
arm and led her down to where the rest were 
anxiously waiting. 

“Well, this is what I call certainly great,” de- 
clared Cheyenne Charlie, as he seized the youn 
deadshot by the hand and shook it heartily. 4 
didn't take a great deal of stock in that Injun 
Sign of Arietta's first off, but now I'm satisfied 
it's all right. That galoot of a chief was sar- 
tinly goin’ ter smash your brains out with that 
big club, Wild. But don't you think he would 
have done it, even if Arietta didn't show her 
Injun Sign. I had him covered, an’ I was jest 
goin’ ter pull ther trigger when she ran before 
him an’ put up her hands. Still, I s’pose it’s a 
lot better ther way it turned out.” 

“It certainly is, Charlie,” replied Wild, as he 
assisted Arietta to mount her horse. “Now, then, 
I reckon we'll find a nice place to pitch our camp 
in. The chances are we will remain here a few 
days, so we pe as well be sure of locating in 
the best possible place we can find.” 

“There’s plenty of ’em here, Wild,” declared 
the scout, nodding approvingly. 
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The boy quickly swung himself upon the bank 
of his sorrel stallion, and then after taking a 
look through the valley he selected a place that 
lay probably half a mile distant, where flowers 
and trees seemed to abound in abundance, and a 
cascade could be seen glimmering in the sun- 
light. Probably the most uneasy one in the 
party was Jeremy Jordan. He acted as though 
it all seemed more like a dream than a reality. 
But when he found they were being molested by 
the inhabitants of the valley he condescended to 
talk a little. 

“This is certainly wonderful,” he declared, 
nodding to Jim Dart, who was riding at his side. 
“We have surely found the Golden Valley.” 

“Well, we have found some kind of a valley, 
that’s sure,”. Dart answered, with a smile. “But 
I see nothing that looks like gold as yet.” 

“That will be found later. You can rest as- 
sured on that,” asserted the professor, nodding 
his head in a way that was meant to be con- 
vincing. 

“Well, it won’t make a great deal of differ- 
ence to me whether we find gold here or not. It 
is certainly remarkable that such a fertile valley 
could exist in the heart of such bleak mountains 
as these are. But it is not the first time we have 
found such things. The unexplored parts of 
Arizona and Mexico conceal wonderful things, 
no doubt. ” 

“And just think how I will astonish the world 
when I get back to Washington, D. C.!” exclaim- 
ed the professor. “Why, I shall write a book of 
my travels and explorations, and that will more 
than pay me for all the trouble and privations 
I have endured to make such a discovery.” 

“No doubt, professor.” 

They had struck a sort of beaten trail now, 
and following this along they soon came to a 
little waterfall. There were no openings in the 
face of the cliff near this, so they were quite sure 
thai the inhabitants of the valley did not make 
this part of it their abode. As Wild brought 


his horse to a halt he took a good look at the’ 


surroundings. Then he gave a satisfied nod of 
his head and said: 

“T reckon we couldn’t find a better place if 
we wanted to,” he declared. “Here is everything 
we need right at hand, and that alcove there 
with the rocks lying before it will furnish us 
with a retreat that we could hold indefinitely 
against an attack. There must be plenty of game 
here, too, for it is surely a fine place for all kinds 
of animals and birds to be found. Come on, 
everybody. We may as well start right in to 
make ourselves at home in the Golden Valley.” 

“By the way things look one would be apt to 
think we could stay here indefinitely,” observed 
the professor, as he glanced about the beautiful 
surroundings. “Of course there must be game 
here as you say, Wild. But if I am not mistaken 
I see a field of growing corn over there. Just 
take a look and see what you think of it.” 

The young deadshot looked in the direction 
«indicated and gave a nod of assent. e 

“That’s a corn field, sure enough, professor,” 
he exclaimed. “It looks as though it is about 
ready to cut, too. I reckon that must be a late 
crop for this part of the country. Who would 
think of finding corn growing here in this part 
of Arizona?” 
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“Well, it shows that the Indians here must be 
a thrifty sort, anyhow. And it also shows that 
there is vlenty to eat here. 

“Yes, there is no mistake about that, professor, 
But since you spoke about game I reckon Tl 
take a look around and see if there is any to be 
found near at hand. It strikes me that there 
ought to be quail and partridges on that slope a 
quarter of a mile beyond.” 

“Let me go with you; Wild,” spoke up Arietta, 
her eyes brightening. 

“All right, Et,” was the reply. “Since there 
is quite a large party of us to eat you had 
better take a shot-gun.” 

“Why, certainly. Hop will go along to pick 
up the birds. Come, Charlie, you may as well 
take a hand in this, too.” 

“Right yer are, Wild,” answered the scout, 
who was evidently expecting the invitation. 

Leaving Jim in charge of things, the party at 
once set out, heading straight for the spot our 
hero had indicated. They were not long in reach- 
ing it, and then the boy found that he was not 
mistaken in his idea of game being there. A 
flock of quail was started immediately, and the 
rifles and shot-guns banged away at a great rate. 
Hop showed himself very apt at picking up the 
fallen birds, and when about a dozen shots had 
been fired he declared that they had all they 
wanted for the present. Wild expected to see 
some of the Indians coming that way to find out 
what all the shooting was about, but nothing of 
the sort happened, and when they were ready to 
return after only being out half an hour, he felt 
that Arietta’s Indian Sign had made such an 
impression upon them that they felt themselves 
duty bound to let the white invaders of the valley 
alone. But just as they got back to the camp 
Jim Dart called their attention to the spot they 
had paused at before starting to make the descent 
into the valley. As Wild looked in the direction 
pointed out by Dart he saw the band of Apaches 
they had met the day before-slowly making their 
way down the winding path. 

“Well, Little Bull Tail has got here at last,” 
said the boy coolly, as he nodded to his partners. 
“Now then, boys, I reckon there will be trouble 
brewing. While Ne-to-wah will do her level best 
to keep things straight the old chief will cer- 
tainly want to make trouble for us. It may be 
that Arietta’s Indian Sign will have to be brought 
into use again before very long. But I reckon 
we'll stay here until we get ready to leave, just 
the same.” 

The face of Jeremy Jordan now became very 
grave again. 

“It is too bad that someone has got to come 
here and interfere with us,” he declared. “I am 
quite sure that trouble is brewing. Those Apaches 
are jealous of us for coming here, no doubt, and: 
in spite of anything the princess may do they © 
will surely try to kill us.” 

“Well, let them try, professor,” retorted Wild. 
coolly. “That don’t say that they’ll do it, you 
know. I reckon we are quite able to take care 
of ourselves.” 

They watched the Indians until they saw them 
finally reached the level of the valley. Then 
as many as a hundred of the Cliff Dwellers sud- 
denly appeared and marched toward them in 


body. i 
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“Looks as though there might be a fight, Wild,” 
observed the scout, smiling grimly. 

“No,” -was the reply. “They’ll not fight. The 
Apache princess.is with the newcomers, and she 
will quickly make herself known. You can de- 
pend upon that, Charlie.” 

It did not take them very long to find out 
that Wild was correct in his view of the matter, 
for the result was that the two parties met, and 
after a sort of pow-wow that lasted a few 
minutes, they all marched toward the caves in 
the cliffs. 


CHAPTER VII.—What Happened at the Pow- 
wow. 


The sun was still pretty well up, though it no 
longer shone upon that part of the valley where 
our friends had located. The game Wild and his 

‘companions had shot was turned over to Wing, 
the cook, and when Gordon and Little offered to 
help him pluck and prepare them for cooking 
he readily assented. The professor’s two men 
had taken turns at preparing the meals, but since 
they had fallen in with Young Wild West and 
his friends they had been relieved of this work, 
as Wing was quite capable of arranging meals 
for three more. Jim Dart had seen to it that 
the tents were properly erected while the others 
‚were out shooting, and when Wild saw that 
everything was in proper shape he gave a nod 
of satisfaetion and took a seat beneath the shade 
of a wild orange tree. It was not long before 

- Professor Jordan joined him. From where the 
two were they could see pretty well the cliffs 
where the cave dwellers lived; and when the 
young deadshot saw that the professor’s eyes were 
turned in that direction about all the time he 
readily guessed that the man was not a little 
worried over the prospect. : 

“Take it easy, professor,” he said, with a smile. 
“You must remember that we have not had our 
pow-wow with Loud Thunder yet. After that 
takes place we will know something about what 
is likely to happen.” ; 

“I wish the old chief would hurry it, then,” 
was the reply, with a shake óf the head. “I am 
anxious to do a little exploring in this valley.” 

“Well, I have an idea it won’t be very long 
before we receive word that the chief wants 
to talk with me. He might want all of us, but 
I am quite positive he will want me, anyhow. 
If he does only want me I shall make it a point 
to take Arietta and Hop with me when I go.” 

“Don’t you think it would be rather a risk to 
do that, Wild?” E 

* “Qh, no. Arietta has the Indian Sign, you 
know, and the little box has never been opened 
yet. We tried to find the way to open it three 
or four times, but it seems to be a sort of puzzle. 
She will take that with her, of course, and when 
she asks for the Apache princess she no doubt 
will be permitted to meet her. Then she can 
find out more about the Apache token.” 

“Well, it might be a good idea to let Miss 
Arietta go with you. But what do you want 
to take the Chinaman for?” 


“Because if it becomes necessary he can mys- 
tify the Indians by means of his sleight of hand.” 


-it to Arietta. 
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“Oh, I see. Well, you know best, anyhow, 
Wild.” 

“Well, I don’t know whether I am right in the 

way I think or not, but anyhow, I am going to do 
it that way.” 
- Things went along quietly and at the end of 
half an hour the quail were all picked and ready 
for broiling when supper time came. It was 
just about then that a solitary Indian came 
stalking in view. He carried a long stick to which 
was attached a dirty white rag, and when he 
saw he was observed he raised this and waved 
it a few times over his head. 

“Come on, redskin,” Wild called out, as he took 
a few steps toward him. “It was not necessary 
for you to bring a flag of truce. I have already 
told your chief that we did not come here to make 
war on your people.” 

“Ugh!” answered the Indian, shaking his head. 

Then he quickly added something in the Indian 
tongue. Wild could understand enough of what 
he said to know that he was not able to speak 
the language of the white man, so he motioned 
for him to come forward. This the fellow did, 
and he promptly handed the boy a folded piece 
of paper. 

“Ah! a note, eh, redskin? Well, we’ll see who 
it is from, and what is wanted.” 

He quickly unfolded and read the following, 
in a fairly good hand: 


“Loud Thunder, chief of the tribe of the Golden 
Valley, wants Young Wild West to come and 
hold a pow-wow with him at once. Young Wild 
West must be careful, as Little Bull Tail is here. 
The beautiful paleface maiden will come with 
Young Wild West, and she must be ready to show 
the Indian Sign if danger threatens. 

t “Ne-to-wah.” 


Wild gave a low whistle aş he read the com- 
munication, and then stepped over and handed 
The girl quickly read it aloud, 
all hands listening to every word with great in- 
terest. 

“To be forewarned is to be forearmed, Wild,” 
said his sweetheart, nodding her head approving- 
ly. “Ne-to-wah is a very good princess, I am 
sure.” 

“That’s right, Et,” was the reply. “Well, I 
reckon we'll take Hop along for the forearmed 
part of it. Come on, Hop. We are going right 
away.” 

“Allee light, Misler Wild,” the Celestial an- 
swered, cheerfully, as he came hurrying toward 
them. 

“Have you got all your belongings with you?” 

“Me gottee lillee of. evelytling, Misler Wild,” 
was the assuring retort. 

“All right; the chances are you will be called 
upon to perform a little magic before we get 
back.” 

Then the young deadshot turned to Cheyenne 
Charlie and added, in a low tone of voice: 

“T think it will be a good idea for you and Jim 
to follow along unobserved by the messenger, or 
any of the Indians, Charlie,” he said. “Little 
Bull Tail no doubt means to act the part of a 
traitor. I have an idea that he would like to 
have my scalp, and that he is very much opposed 
to us being here. He will no doubt try to poison 
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the mind of Loud Thunder, and if he should 
happen to succeed there is likely to be a lively 
time of it for a while.” y 

“AM right, Wild, I understand,” was the reply. 
“We'll be around putty close by when this pow- 
wow takes place, an’ don't you forgit it.” 

The boy now stepped to the messenger and 
nodded to him to indicate that he was ready to 
follow him. The Indian seemed pleased, and 
promptly started of. But when he looked back 
and saw that Hop was coming with the boy and 
girl he stopped and looked a bit puzzled. He 
pointed to the Chinaman and then shook his 
head. 

“That's all right, redskin,” Wild retorted, and 
then he motioned that Hop was to accompany 
them, -anyhow. 2 

Apparently satisfied, the messenger started 
ahead. The three walked along with him and 
rapidly neared the part of the valley where the 
caves in the cliffs were located. In a few minutes 
they climbed to the top of a ledge and then 
walked along until they came to a very wide spot. 
Here they found a large congregation of the 
Indians, and when they saw that Ne-to-wah was 
there they promptly waved their hands and 
nodded to her. The Apache princess came for- 
ward and greeted them in a very friendly way. 
She had her papoose with her, and permitted 
Arietta to take it in her arms. When the girl 
kissed the infant the ‘princess promptly knelt 
at her feet and made a curtesy. Then she in- 
sisted on kissing the white girl’s finger-tips, after 
which she arose to her feet and turned to the 
Indians who had formed themselves in a semi- 
circle to make up the council of Loud Thunder. 
Wild had been looking this crowd over pretty 
well, and when he found that Little Bull Tail 
was one of them, and that the chief looked in 
anything but a pleasant mood he decided that 
there was going to be a disagreement in the 
pow-wow. 

Two bear-skins had been thrown upon the 
ground, one at either end of the semi-circle, and 
Loud Thunder now motioned Wild to take a seat 
upon the right while Ne-to-wah led Arietta to the 
left. This left Hop standing alone, so he prompt- 
ly bowed to all hands and said: 

“Me likee sittee down, too, so be.” 

He received a scowl from the Indians of the 
council for this, but that did not disturb him in 
the least, and he answered it with a pleasant 
smile. Finding that there was nothing in the 
way of a skin for him to sit upon, the clever 
Chinaman squatted upon a flat rock that was 

„near at hand. Then he coolly drew a cigar from 
his pocket and struck a match and began puffing 
away just as though he was at peace with the 
whole world. He had. seen the big pipe with a 
long stem that lay upon a rock near the chief, 
and he knew perfectly well that this was to be 
used in the pow-wow. But the pipe would only 
be passed from mouth to mouth for a whiff or 
two, and acting as though he was a little above 
that sort of thing, he puffed away at his cigar. 

“Chinee heap much fool,” ventured Little Bull 
Tail, scowling at him and then directing his 
gaze upon the chief of the valley tribe. 

“The Chinee is our servant, chief,” answered 
Wild, quickly. “I reckon we have a right to 
fetch him with us, if we want to. It happens 
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that we did want to, so here he is. He won't 
interfere with you unless you bother him.” 

“Ugh! Little Bull Tail no afraid of Chinee. 
Chinee heap much talk.” 

“Me allee samee velly smartee Chinee, Misler 
Chief,” spoke up Hop, smiling at him, just as 
though he took what was said more as a com- 
pliment than anything else. “Me showee you 
nicee lillee tlick pletty soonee, so be, maybe.” 

Wild shot a warning glance at the Chinaman, 
and Hop said no more. Loud Thunder now pick- 
ed up the pipe which was filled with tobacco, and 
then clapped his hands twice. Almost instantly 
a young brave appeared carrying a blazing fagot. 
The chief lighted the pipe, and after he had got 
it going pretty well, he passed it around the 
semi-circle. Each Indian solemnly took two or 
three puffs, and then it came to Wild, who 
promptly followed their example. The chief took 
the pipe, and then looked at Arietta and shook 
his head. The girl could not help smiling, for , 
she could not help thinking that probably he 
was going to offer it to her. But this he did 
not do, and then setting the pipe upon the ground 
he made a short address in his own language to 
the members of his council, and then came over 
and squatted on the skin with our hero. 

“What the palefaces come to the Golden Valley 
for, Young Wild West?” he asked. ; 

* “Well, Loud Thunder,” answered the boy, in 
his cool and easy way, “we didn’t know there was 
such a place as the Golden Valley in existence 
until we got here in the mountains. We have a 
way of going about all parts of the countrv look- 
ing for anything we can find. We never came 
here for the purpose of finding the Golden Val- 


_ley, though. You have my word for that, and 


my tongue is not crooked.” 

Then Wild and Arietta noticed that Loud 
Thunder cast something that was like a look of 
triumph at Little Bull Tail. The latter shook 
his head as though he did not believe the’ boy’s 
statement, and then Loud Thunder again turned 
his eyes upon Wild and said: ° 

“Young Wild West is the hated enemy of the 
Apaches of the country up there,” and he mo- 
tioned to the northeast. sfà 

“Well, I don’t know about that, either, chief,” 
was the reply. “I have never yet done anything 
to a good Indian. I suppose Little Bull Tail 
has been telling you a whole lot about me. But 
my opinion is that Little Bull Tail is a bad 
Indian, and that he has come here to make 
trouble for you and your people.” 

The chief looked very grave as these words 
came to his ease, and slowly turning his gaze 
upon the man our hero accused, he noticed that 
his face was distorted by a scowl. 

“You can see that Little Bull Tail don’t like 
me,” went on the boy, quickly. “I don’t know 
just why it is, since I never saw him until yes- 
terday. I am sure I never did anything to him. 
But since he seems to be an enemy of mine, I 
advise him to get up and state why it is he don’t 
like me. If he feels like fighting it out with me 
he will find that I am ready at any time.” 

It was quite evident that all the members of 


- the council could understand English quite well, 


and when they heard this from the boy they look- 
ed at him with something like admiration. Then 
it was that Little Bull Tail became very angry. 
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He leaped to his feet and promptly began to 
execute a few steps of the Apache war-dance, 
Being unable to resist the temptation to having 
a little fun, Hop Wah quickly arose and began 
to imitate his movemants. Little Bull Tail drew 
a hatchet from his belt and began flourishing 
it over his head. Then Hop quickly pulled the 
old-fashioned pistol he usually had with him from 
under his coat and flourished that. The Indians 
looked on in sheer amazement, for this perform- 
ance was something they had not expected to wit- 
ness, Whatever the rascally chief’s intentions 
might have been, he did not attempt to put them 
into execution, for the big pistol in Hop’s hand 
no doubt warned him to keep within bounds. 


Finally he stopped dancing and cast a look at the - 


Chinaman that was meant to wither him. But it 
had no such effect. The Chinaman smiled blandly, 
and then he politely offered Little Bull Tail a 
cigar. 5 

“You havee lillee smoke, Misler Chief?” he said, 
bowing. “You velly nicee man, so be. Me likee 
you velly muchee.” 

Wild was pretty certain that it was a trick 
cigar the Chinaman was offering the chief, and 
though he knew it might turn out rather badly. 
for all three of them, he could not help letting 
him go ahead and play the joke. Little Bull Tail’s 
expression at once softened. It was not very 
often he had the chance to smoke a cigar, and 
being fond of tobacco, he quickly accepted it. 
Hop’ quickly found a match, and striking it for 
him held the flame to the end of the cigar. Then 
he stepped back a pace or two and folded his 
arms, all the while smoking placidly at his own 
eigar. Loud Thunder seemed much pleased at 
the change in affairs, and when he observed that 
the chief of the visiting Indians was about to 
resume his seat in the semi-circle he gave a nod 
of approval. Little Bul Tail had no sooner taken 
his seat when the cigar he was smoking exploded 
with a report that was almost as loud as a small 
cannon. As he fell over backward, yelling in fear, 
the council was broken up, for the Indians were 
running in every direction now. 


CHAPTER VIIL—Hop Shows That Hs Is A 
Great Medicine Man. = 


Wild and Arietta could not help laughing at 
the result of Hop’s joke, though they both felt 
that it would not better the situation any. They 
remained right where they were, however, and 
so did the clever Chinee, who still puffed calmly 
at his cigar. The only redskin who had not fled 
entirely -from the scene was the victim of the 
loaded cigar. Wild saw him lying on the ground, 
trying hard to shield himself from view behind 
a big stone. After watching a few seconds the 
boys walked over to him and said: 

“Get up, Little Bull Tail! The Chinee is heap 
much medicine man. But he has not hurt you 
any. That's what you get for lying to Loud 
Thunder. It always pays to tell the truth, you 
know, redskin.” 

The frightened chief did not rise right away, 
but he turned his eyes upon the young deadshot 
and looked at him in silence for a moment. Then 
as he started to get upon his feet, he said: 


y 
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“Chinee heap much fool. He put powder in 
cigar and give it to little Bull Tail.” ? 

.“Oh, you understand how it was done, then, 
do you? Well, all right. But the Chinee is not 
a fool, Little Bull Tail. He is a great medicine 
m ” . 


an. 

“Little Bull Tail kill Chinee.” and the chief 
shot an angry glance at the smiling Chinaman. 

“No, you won’t, either. Don’t you try anything 
like that, or you will get killed yourself. You 
hear what I say, chief! If you try to do any 
crooked work here you will never go away from 
the Gold Valley alive. I know what I am talking 
about, so you had better see to it that you behave 
yourself.” Pi 

“Ugh!” and Little Bull Tail looked scornfully 
at the boy. l 

“You’re putting up an awful bluff, I know,” 
said Wild, nodding his head, “but look out that 
you don’t go too far. I am not in the mood to 
stand any trifling from you at all. I am.satis- 
fied that you are nothing more than a sneaking 
scoundrel, and at the first sign of treachery from 
you I will put a bullet through your heart. Don’t 
think that I am afraid of the Indians here, for 
I am not. I have a way of taking care of myself, 
as you ought to know, since you claim to have 
heard of me, and seem to hate me so.” 

“Young Wild West heap much paleface brave.” 

As the chief said this he bowed slightly and 
acted more humble. It must have been that some 
of the Indians saw Little Bull Tail standing there 
talking with Young Wild West, for they began 
te show themselves now. Finally they approach- 
ed the spot and gathered about our friends and 
the Indian Chief. The explosion of the cigar 
must have been a great puzzle to them, fer they 
all seemed to be frightened a little. Presently 
Loud Thunder, the chief of the valley tribe, ap- 
proached. He bowed first to Wild, and then to 
Arietta, and then he turned and did the same 
to Hep. 

“Great Chief,” said Wild, nodding to him, and 
speaking in a solemn tone of voice, “the Chinee 
is a great medicine man. He know that Little 
Bull Tail has a crooked tongue, so he punished 
him by making the cigar explode. The pow- 
wow was broken up, of course, but I hardly think 
you could have come to any settlement with Little 
Bull Tail in regard to our being here in the 
valley, so it’s all the same. Now then, if you 
wish to know just what a great medicine man 
the Chinee is, I will let him show you. You 
need not be frightened at anything he does, for 
he will not harm you or any of your people.” 

“Young Wild West heap much pale face brave; 
Chinee heap much medicine man. Loud Thunder 
says ‚that Young Wild West and the palefaces 
with him can stay in the Golden Valley for six 
suns. Then they shall leave and go back to their 
own land.” x 

“Thank you, chief. That is quite satisfactory. 
And when we go away I assure you that it will 
be in peace, for, as I said before, we did not 
come here to make trouble for you and your 
people.” 

As Wild said this he turned and motioned to 
Hop, who promptly stepped forward. The clever 
Chinee knew what was expected of him, so he 
lost no time in beginning operations. What he 
meant to do just then was to perform some clever 
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trick that would mystify the redskins. Selecting 
a smooth piece of rock near at hand, he RT 
brushed the dirt from it, and then drew fort 
two little vials from one of his pockets. One con- 
tained a brownish powder, while the other was 
white. The powders were chemicals of the ex- 
plosive sort, and when put together a drop of 
water would be sufficient to cause quite an ex- 
plosion. Hop bowed right and left, and then emp- 
tied a small quantity of the white powder upon 
the smooth surface of the rock. Next he put 
some brown powder there. He mixed them care- 
fully together with his finger, and then turning 
his gaze upon the chief, he said: 

“Me likee havee lillee watee, Misler Chief. Me 
showee you somethling velly nicee.” 

Loud, Thunder hesitated a moment, and then 
turning to one of the Indians near him, he com- 
manded him to go and fetch some water. The 
brave promptly started away, and it was not 
long before he returned with a gourd filled with 
pure water. Hop accepted it from him with a 
bow, and then dipping ‘his fingers into the water 
he sprinkled a few drops upon the powder upon 
the rock. There was a mighty puff, and then a 
cloud of smoke went up. There was much cough- 
ing and sneezing for the next few seconds, but a 
slight breeze quickly wafted the smoke outside, 
and then the Indians could be seen crouching and 
standing like statues, their. eyes staring at the 
spot where the explosion had occurred. 

But Hop had disappeared. The clever Celestial 
had taken advantage of the thick smoke to creep 
quietly behind a clump of rocks near at hand, 
and there he stood watching the surprised In- 
dians with no little satisfaction. Wild and 
Arietta had seated themselves upon one of the 
skins, and they looked upon tĦe scene in an un- 
concerned way. 

“You see, chief, the -Chinese medicine man can 
make smoke without fire. You never saw water 

- make fire before, did you?” 

Loud Thunder shook his head. 
“Heap much medicine man,” 
solemnly. “But where Chinee go?” ; 

“Well, I suppose he must have gone up in 
the smoke, chief. He sometimes does that, you 
know.” 

Instantly the eyes of the Indians were turned 
toward the sky. Just then Hop applied the light- 
ed end of his cigar to a quantity of powder he had 
dropped upon the ground. There was a bright 
flash and then a smoke that was far more dense 
than that which had appeared before enveloped 
the scene. Having measured the distance to the 
place he had disappeared from, it was easy for 
the Chinaman to get there, bowing right and 
left and smiling placidly. : 3 

“Velly nicee day, Misler Chief,” he said, nod- 
ding to the surprised chief of the tribe. “Me 
velly muchee medicine man, so be.” 

It’ was quite evident that the Indians feared 
the smoke and fire greatly, for it was some time 


he declared, 


before they began to act anything like calm. . 


But Hop was bound to get them in a good humor, 
so he drew forth his big yellow silk handker- 
chief, and'taking the chief by the arm, led him 
to the flat rock. F 
“Now len, you watchee, Misler Chief,” he said. 
“Me showee you nicee iillee tlick, so be.” 
He drew forth a seed which might have been 
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taken from a pumpkin or something similar, and 
invited Loud Thunder to examine it. The red- 
skin took it rather gingerly, but satisfied him- 
self that it was really a seed. 

“Now len, me makee um velly nicee flower glow 
velly quickee, Misler Chief,” declared Hop. 

He scraped up a handful of dirt, and placing 
the seed upon the bare rock quickly covered it 
and packed it down. Then after showing the 
handkerchief to all hands, he leaned over the 
rock and quickly let it drop over the covered 
seed. This done, he proceeded to carefully ar- 
range the handkerchief until he had it standing 
up something in the form of a pyramid. Having 
fixed it to his full satisfaction, he stepped back 
and proceeded to make some mysterious passes 
with his hands over it. Now and then he looked 
at the sky, and then he would close his eyes 
and beat his hands against his breast, as though 
he was working a charm. The Indians watched 
him in an awesome way, and probably the most 
surprised one of the lot was Little Bull Tail, who 
no doubt not only feared the Chinese magician, 
but Young Wild West as well. After waiting 
about a minute Hop beckoned to Loud Thunder 
to come to him. The chief hesitated, but finally 
obeyed. : 

“Now len, Misler Chief,” he said, blandly, 
“you takee up um handkelchief. Let me see lat 
um seed allee samee. havee glowed into um nicee 
lillee bush with um flower on it. Take upee um 
handkelchief, Misler Chief.” 


As though it was something of a very delicate 
texture and needed careful handling, Loud Thun- 
der reached down and lifted the handkerchief 
from the rock. A simultaneous cry of surprise 
and admiration went up from the assembled red- 
skins. A little bush about a foot high stood 
there, and upon the top was a bright red rose. 
Probably none of the Indians took pains to look 
at it closely, for if they had done so they would 
have seen that it was nothing but a paper rose 
and that the bush was but a twig that had been 
broken from some tree. But it struck them all 
as being a wonderful performance, and from that 
moment Hop was considered to be a person far 
above the order of the average human being. 


+ “Ugh!” exclaimed Loud Thunder, as he dropped 
upon his knees before the rock. “Chinee heap 
much medicine man. Loud Thunder will send 
for Okee Chema, the medicine man of his tribe.” 

“Allee light, Misler Chief. Me likee see um 
ledskin medicine man, so be. Hully uppee. Make 
him come light away.” 

The chief arose and promptly instructed one 
of his braves to go and fetch the medicine man 
of the tribe. In a very few minutes the messen- 
ger came back accompanied by an Indian who 
was attired in a very gaudy, not to say out- 
landish costume. The skull of a buffalo adorned 
his head, while strings of beads were wound 
about the upper portion of his body. A neck- 
lace of golden nuggets hung about his neck, and 
his wrists were encircled by bracelets of gold, 
that had been rudely pounded into shape. He 
carried a short stick in his hand, and this was 
adorned with a bunch of fancy ribbons. At any 
other time the medicine man might have made an 
imposing picture, but just now he seemed to be 
rather timid, which was a little out of place for 
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one of his kind. Loud Thunder pointed to the 
little bush containing the rose and spoke hur- 
riedly in his own tongue to Okee Chema, as he 
called him. Then the medicine man shook his 
head and acted as though it was nothing that 
the Chinaman had done, and that he did not 
believe there was anything great about him. After 
a while he turned his gaze upon Hop and then 
said: 

EL Chinee make the bush grow from the 
seed.” : 

“Lat light, Misler Medicine Man,” was the re- 
joinder. 

“If he can make the bush grow from the seed 
he can make the bush go back to the seed.” 

“Lat light,” and Hop nodded again, this time 
in such an assuring way that the bystanders 
fairly trembled at his wonderful power. 

Of course it was easy enough for Hop to make 
them believe that he could do as the medicine 
man suggested. He quickly flirted the handker- 
chief over his head a few times and then let 
it drop upon the little bush. He carefully ar- 
ranged it right before their eyes, but while he 
was doing it he managed to take the little bush 
from beneath it and put it under his coat. . This 
was not seen by anyone, of course. The handker- 
chief being of silk remained standing in the 
form of a pyramid, and having accomplished. his 
purpose, the clever Chinee arose to his feet 
and went through the mysterious passes he had 
used before. This done, he clapped his hands 
sharply, and then nodding to the medicine man, 
exclaimed: 

Okee Chema boldly did as requested. The bush 
and rose had disappeared and there was the 
handful of dirt the Chinaman had packed over 
the seed lying before his eyes. Hop reached over 
and scraped thé dirt aside. There was the seed, 
just as it had been when he had showed it to 
Loud Thunder. > 

“How lat stlike you, Misler Medicine man?” 
he said, grinning at Okee Chema. 

The Indian, who was naught but an impostor, 
shrugged his shoulders and said nothing. It 
was altogether too much for his understanding, 
and he now feared the Chinese medicine man as 
much as any of the rest. . 

“Me velly smartee Chinee, so be,” observed 
Hop, blandly. “You havee um cigar?” 

Wild shot a warning glance at the Chinaman 
as he said this, which meant that it was not to 
play any more tricks. But Hop did not intend to. 
He insisted upon the medicine man taking a cigar, 
and then he handed one to Loud Thunder. When 
they had smoked for a minute or two, and found 
the cigars were all right, they appeared to be 
pleased. : 

Wild arose, and Arietta followed his example. 

“Great Chief of the Valley Tribe,” Wild said, 
addressing Loud Thunder, “we are your friends. 
You need not fear that we will make trouble for 
you. We will go to our camp now, and any time 
you want to come and hold a pow-wow with us 
we will be pleased to have you.” 

He bowed and promptly started from the spot, 
followed by Arietta and Hop. As they reached 
the level of the valley below they saw the Indians 
standing just as they had left them. 
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CHAPTER IX.—Little Bull Tail’s Treachery. 


Young Wild West and his sweetheart walked 
leisurely back to the camp, followed by the clever 
Chinee. Before they had gone very far Cheyenne 
Charlie and Jim Dart overtook them. The two 
had been very close to the scene that had been 
enacted upon the ledge, though the Indians were 
not aware of it. A broad grin showed upon the 
scout’s face as he joined them near the camp. 

“Wild,” said he, “that heathen is gittin’ smarter 
every day he lives, blamed if he ain’t.” 

“Well, I don’t know about that Charlie,” was 
the reply. “But Hop certainly knows his busi- 
ness.” 

When they got back to the camp they found 
those waiting for them eager to learn what had 
happened. Wild was not long in telling them all 
about it, and even Jeremy Jordan laughed heart- 


ily. 

“So it’s all settled, then, that-we are to stay 
here for six days?”-he inquired. 

“Yes, that’s right, professor. But I have an 
idea that Little Bull Tail won’t let us remain in 
peace and quiet if he can help it.” 

The fact was that our hero was more than satis- 
fied with the way things had turned out, so when 
supper was ready he sat down with the rest 
and talked and laughed about what had happened 
since their arrival in the Golden Valley. The 
broiled birds tasted fine, since they had not 
eaten anything except smoked and salted meat for 
the last day or two, and as there was plenty 
for all hands, no one got up from the meal 
hungry. HSE 

“Now then,” said Wild, as he watched the red 
glow in the west gradually disappear, “I reckon 
we'll keep the usual watch to-night and the first 
thing in the morning we will strike out and 
make a tour through the valley. It is called the 
Golden Valley, so the chances are there must be 
some gold here.” 

After it grew dark fires could be seen burning 
upon the ledges in the distance, which told them 
plainly where the Cliff Dwellers had their homes. 
A strict watch was kept during the night, but 
they were not molested with, and shortly after 
daylight they were up’ and stirring. Wing pre- 
pared an early breakfast for them, and then 
Wild nodded to Jordan and said: 

“Now then, professor, I reckon we will start 
out to look for that gold you expect to find here.” 

“I am only too glad to go with you, Wild,” was 
the reply. 

“Well, you and one of your men can go, and 
I will take Charlie, too. The rest can stay here 
at the camp. I hardly think it would be advis- 
able to all go and leave things unprotected. I 
don’t fear that anything would happen as far 
as the natives of the valley are concerned, but 
the chances are that Little Bull Tail and some 
of the braves might come here and clean us out.” 

So it was arranged that Wild, Charlie, Jordan 
and Little were to go out prospecting, as it were. 

The four soon left the camp, taking with them 
a pickax, shovel and two or three pans. Of 
course they were armed in the usual style, even 
to three rifles. They had not been gone more 
than half an hour when a squaw carrying a pa- 
poose was seen picking her way cautiously toward 
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the camp. Hop was the first to see ner, and 
he quickly called Arietta’s attention. It did not 
take the girl more than a second to recognize the 
Ne-to-wah. The squaw came on, acting as though 
she feared she might be observed by someone 
behind her, and presently she reached the camp. 

“Good morning, Ne-to-wah,” said Arietta, as 
she put out her hand. 

The Apache princess seized it eagerly and 
pressed it to her lips. Then as Arietta took the 
infant she said: 

“Ne-to-wah has come to warn you of danger. 
Where is Young Wild West?” 

“He has gone to take a look about the valley, 
Ne-to-wah,” Arietta answered. “But come and 
sit down and tell us all about it.” 

When she was seated before one of the tents 
Ne-to-wah „took the papoose from Arietta and 
then related her story, which was to the effect 
that after our friends had left the. presence of 
the Indians the afternoon before, Loud Thunder 
had called a council of his own braves and -de- 
cided that Little Bull Tail and his followers must 
go away from thé valley the following morning. 
He had become satisfied, so he said, that they 
were bad Indians, and that they Had come with 

the Apache princes to the Golden Valley for the 
- purpose of gain, more than anything else. Since 
Young Wild West had declared that Little Bull 
Tail had a crooked tongue, and was a bad Indian, 
neither he nor his followers would be permitted 
to remain in the valley. It had been decided 
unanimously that the party must take their de- 
parture in the morning, but Little Bull Tail was 
not apprised of it until a short time before Ne- 
to-wah left the caves. She stated that she had 
heard the villainous chief talking to, some of his 
braves, and that after hearing that they must 
leave the valley they planned to first wreak ven- 
geance upon Young Wild West and the rest 
of the palefaces who had interfered with them. 
The squaw had managed to listen to all that was 
said, and she had learned that they purposed 
to submit quietly to the edict of Loud Thunder, 
but that they would first seek the palefaces and 
attack them and then they would make their 
escape from the valley. 

“How many braves will Little Bull bring with 
him to kill us?” Arietta asked, not showing a 
great deal of anxiety. 

“He has but sixteen,” was the reply. “The 
rest of the party are squaws and papooses.” 

“Well, we need not be afraid, then. I hardly 
think that seventeen Indians can do so much harm 
here, They can’t get here without us seeing 
them, Ne-to-wah.” 

“They all have rifles, have they not?” Anna 
asked. 

“Only seven have guns,” Ne-to-wah answered, 
quietly. “Two of them have pistols.” ; 

“Well, don’t be worried about them,” spoke up 
Jim Dart, who had been listening to all that was 
said in silence until now. “There are enough of 
us here to keep them off, I reckon. But when 
the firing begins Wild and the others will soon 
be here, you can bet. Let them come as soon as 
they like, I say.” 

“Ne-to-wah appeared to be relieved at the con- 
fidence shown by those in the camp. She now 
arose and said: 

“Me now go back to the people of my husband. 
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Ne-to-wan “ul siay here in the Golden Valley 
until she dies.” 

The words had scarcely left her lips when a 
rifle shot sounded, and a bullet clipped a feather 
from her hair. 

“Everybody down!” exclaimed Jim Dart, quick- 
ly. “JI reckon that shot was meant for Ne-to-wah. 
Little Bull Tail and his gang have-crept upon 
us.” 

Even the girls seized their rifles, and Arietta 
quickly forced the Apache princess into the tent. 

“You stay there with your papoose, Ne-to-wah,” 
she said. “We will take care of the bad Indians. 
Maybe they would kill you, because you have 
come here to warn us.” 

“Ne-to-wah no afraid of Little Buli Tail,” de- 
clared the squaw, shaking her head. 

“You do as I say, Ne-to-wah.” 

“The paleface maiden must be obeyed, for she 
saved the life of Ne-to-wah’s papoose,” was the 
humble retort, and then she sat down and bowed 
her head in silence. 

Meanwhile Jim Dart and Jordan were keep- 
ing a sharp watch in the direction the shot had 
been fired from. When five minutes had elapsed 
they suddenly caught sight of an Indian creep- 
ing along among the rocks. Jordan quickly put 
his rifle to, his shoulder and fired. The bullet 
went true to the mark, for the Indian uttered 
a sharp cry and then roiled over upon the ground. 

“I don’t like an Injun, anyhow,” the man de- 
clared, shregging his shoulders. “After they 
once fire a shot my way I generally make it my 
business ter shoot ’em down as fast as I kin.” 

It must have been that when they saw one of 
their number fall the rascally Apaches lost their 
usual caution, for the next minute they came 
running toward the camp, hiding as much as they 
could behind the rocks. They did not utter the 
savage yells that came so natural to them in such 
times, and this showed that they probably did not 
want to let Loud Thunder know what they were 
up to. But they began firing at the rocks as 
they came forward. Their bullets were wasted, 
however, for the party were too well shielded 
to be hit. Jim Dart now opened fire upon them, 
and joined Jordan in the task of thinning them 
out. It was not necessary to take part in the 
shooting at ally for when a dozen shots had been 
fired more than half the attacking party had 
gone down, while the rest had disappeared from 
view. Satisfied that they had been badly beaten 
and would not‘ return very soon, Arietta went 
to the tent where the Apache princess sat with 
her papoose and said: , 

“The fight is over, Ne-to-wah. Little Bull Tail 
has been badly beaten. Over half his braves have 
been killed.” 

The squaw said nothing for the space of a few 
seconds, and then bowed her head as though she 
felt that it was but just that such a fate should 
have befallen the villainous chief she had en- 
gaged to conduct her to the- Golden Valley. 
Arietta now led her outside and finding that the 
papoose was asleep, she took it and laid it upon a 
blanket. She now led her outside and findin 
that the papoose was asleep, she took it and lai 
it upon a blanket. She now thought of the little 
box that had been given to her by Ne-to-wah, so 
producing it she said: : 

“How do you open this?” 
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The Apache princess shook her head. 

“I don’t know,” she declared. “I have never 
seen it opened. It belonged to Running Elk, and 
he said it had been handed down from his fore- 
fathers. There is no way to open it. Yet inside 
is a token of the Lost Tribe.” : 

“So this is the Lost Tribe here in the valley, 
then?” 

“Yes. Many generations ago a band of Apaches 
and their squaws came here to live as the Aztecs 
had lived before the Spanish came to make war 
with them. Once in fifty years a brave left this 
place and came to live with the Indians that were 
making war upon the palefaces. Running Elk 
was one of them, and he was so tall and so hand- 
some that Ne-to-wah find that she love him right 
away. Running Elk love Ne-to-wah, too, so they 
get married. Then one day Running Elk get 
sick and die. Ne-to-wah say she want to go to 
his people, so she come and she bring the token 
and Indian Sign with her.” 

“Well,” said Arietta, “I would like to know very 
much. what is inside this little box, but since you 
say that it has never been opened, I will not 
attempt to do it. You have given it to me, but 
I suppose that you should have it back again.” 

“No,? declared Ne-to-wah, positively.. “I am 
here with the people of my husband now, and I 
don’t want the token of the Lost Tribe. The 
paleface maiden will keep it; Ne-to-wah wants 
it that way.” 

“Well, just as-you say, Ne-to-wah. I shall al- 
ways keep the box in remembrance of thé Apache 
princess.” 


CHAPTER X.—Conclusion. 


Young Wild West ana his companions had not 
walked more than half a mile from the camp 
when they came to a beaten path. This led along 
the foot of the cliffs that were almost perpendicu- 
lar at that side of the valley, and when they had 
followed it a short distance they suddenly. found 
that it led into a large cave, the mouth of which 
was nearly concealed by the big rocks that were 
scattered about. , 

“I reckon this must be the gold mine, if there 
is such a thing here,” said Wild, smiling at the 
professor. “I suppose we may as well go in 
and investigate.” 

The boy stepped around the rock and boldly 
entered the cave. As he looked around him he 
saw a number of torches resting upon a ledge 
at the left, some of which showed signs of having 
been lighted. Selecting one of these he struck a 
match and applied the flame to it. 

“Now, then, we'll soon see what sort of a place 


it is in here,” he observed, with a nod of his head. | 


“Maybe one of us had better stay here and 
keep on ther watch for ther injuns,” suggested 
Little. 

Well, if you feel like doing that you can,” Wild 
answered. € 

“All right; Pd jest as lief stay here while 
ther rest of you looks around.” 

This being settled, Wild, Charlie and the pro- 
fessor walked back into the dark portion of the 
cave. It was a large one, for it seemed to 
extend back many feet. Holding the torch over 


his head, so they could see their way, Young 
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Wiid West walked briskly forward. In ahout 
two minutes the back of the big cave was reached. 
This seemed to be a veritable honey-comb, and 
as the boy held the torch closer to it he could 
see shining particles in all the apertures before 


im. 

“T%eckon I made no mistake in saying that 
this must be the gold mine, professor,” he said, 
not showing the least bit of excitement or surprise. 
“There is quite enough for you, I reckon.” 

“Is it gold, Wild?” Jeremy Jordan gasped. 

“It certainly is, if I am any judge. Go ahead 
and help yourself to some of it. You will soon 
find out then.” 

“But have we a right to touch any of them?” 

“I don’t see why not. Chief Loud Thunder did 
not tell us not to, did he?” 

“No, that is true.” 

Charlie, who was carrying the pick, now step- 
ped forward and struck a blow into one of the 
little openings. A big piece of rock was broken 
off and it fell to the ground at their feet with 
a thud. 

“Here yer are, professor,” the scout said, as 
he lifted the chunk which must have weighed 
twenty or thirty pounds and handed it to the pro- 
fessor. “Jest feel the weight of that, will yer?” 

“Why, this is more than half pure gold, I do 
declare,” exclaimed the naturalist, as he looked 
at it closely. “Just to think of all this wealth 
being here.” ; 

Wild now made an examination of the place 
the piece had broken from, and he quickly found 
that there was nothing but soft rock there. 

“I don’t believe the gold that is here would be 
worth a smillion dollars,” he declared, after a 
pause. “Still, there seems to be a lot of it, but 
it does not extend very far back, professor. There 
is nothing more than a thin layer.” 

The professor clung to the lump of gold, while 
Wild now walked along the wall to the cave to 
the left. He soon found that the gold bearing 
part did not extend a distance of more than twen- 
ty or thirty feet. 

“This is a lode: that has become exposed to 
view by some freak of nature,” he declared. “This 
might have happened a thousand years ago, or 
longer than that. But here it is, just the same.” 

Wild started to make a circle of the cave. He 
kept following the wall which ran in irregular 
fashion, and presently they’ were nearing the 
entrance. Just before they reached it they came 
to a place where the light was admitted in some 
manner from above. The young deadshot qutick- 
ly made his way to the spot where he found a 
rudely constructed furnace. They found them- 
gelves looking at a big pot that was made of 
baked clay. It had been built so it rested over 
the top of a fire-place, and just how the Indians 
managed to get heat enough to melt the gold no 
one could just then conjecture. An examination 
by aid of the torch showed that there was con- 
siderable gold in the big pot, which had hardened 
and lay at the bottom. Wild pried a piece from 
the mass and found it to be virgin gold. 

“That’s the way to find it, professor,” he said, 
with a smile. “If we could get all we could carry 
of such stuff as this I reckon we would be: more 
than paid for coming to the Golden Valey.” 

“Wouldn’t we, though!” exclaimed the delighted 
man. 
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“Here’s a heap of fire wood here, too,“ said 
Charlie, as he looked around. “I reckon every- 
thing is ready for us to go ahead and melt up 
all ther gold we find. Shall I start a fire, Wild?” 

“Not now,” was the reply. “I think it will be 
a good idea to consuit with Loud Thunder before 
we do anything like that. There is no use in 
making them think that we came here to rob 
them. I have no doubt but that they will be 
quite willing to give us all we can carry away 
with us. I am sure of that, in fact.” 

“I hope he is willing,” and Jeremy Jordan 
shook his head and looked hopeful. 

Wild now walked to the entrance of the cave 
and told Little to come in and see what they had 
discovered. The man fairly danced with delight 
when he realized: that he was in a veritable gold 
mine with a smelter attached. The four remained 
in the cave for perhaps half an hour, and then 
taking the lump of goid and a piece of that Wild 
had broken from what was in the big pot, they 
started to return to the camp. It happened that 
the shooting had occurred while they were in 
the cave, so it did not reach their ears, and when 
they reached the camp they had no knowledge of 
what had happened during their absence. Ne-to- 
wah greeted him in a very friendly way, and then 
she stood quite still wniie Arietta related how the 
attack. had been made upon them. The bodies 
of the Indians lay where they had dropped, and 
when Cheyenne Charlie had looked them over he 
came back and seemed very much pleased. 

“That’s what I call mighty good work,” he ex- 
claimed. “But I noticed that galoot of a Little 
Bull Tail ain’t among ther dead. That means 
that it ain’t ther last we’re goin’ ter see of him.” 

“That’s all right, Charlie,” Wild retorted. “That 
“ellow has a grudge against me, and I reckon it 
is for me to fight it out with him. So he has 
been ordered to leave the valley, eh? Well, I 
hardly think he will do it in a hurry, even though 
he may have promised to do so.” 

After talking it over for a few minutes Wild 
turned to Ne-to-wah and said: 

“So you intend to remain here with the In- 
dians, do you?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “I shall never go back 
among the palefaces again. I am going now to 
the home that Loud Thunder has provided for 
me.” 

“Well, I will go along with you, because I 
want to have a talk with the chief. Arietta, you 
can come, t00.” 

“Me go, too, so be,” spoke up Hop. 

“All right, come on, then,” Wild answered, giv- 
ing him a nod. 

They soon set out, and as they were about half 
way to the cave of the Cliff Dwellers a shot 
sounded from a ledge above them and a bullet 
whistled past our hero’s ear. Looking up he saw 
Little Bull Tail and some of his braves crouch- 
ing there, ready to shoot them. The chief was 
in the act of taking aim with his rifle again when 
Wild whipped out his revolver and fired quickly. 
Little Bull Tail uttered a ery and pitched from 
the ledge, falling within a few feet of our friends. 
Then the others fired two or three shots, and 
Arietta opened fire with her rifle. The result 
was that only two or three of the braves of 
the band who had escorted the Apache princess 
to the Golden Valley escaped with their lives. 
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They no doubt fled to the top of the cliffs, where 
the squaws and papooses were waiting for them. 

Anyhow, Young Wild West and his friends saw 
no more of them. Some of Loud Thunder’s In- 
_dians now came to meet them, and one of them 
being able to converse in English soon learned 
what had happened to the rascally band of 
Apaches. He seemed much pleased, and when he 
conducted our friends to the chief, he told him 
all about it. This time the pow-wow passed off 
in an entirely different fashion, for it resulted 
in the Indians. connected with it doing Young 
Wild West and Arietta the greatest of honor. 
They did not forget Hop Wah, either, and when 
the medicine man came forward ‘and kissed his 
feet, the conquest of the Golden Valley was com- 
pleted. It is not necessary to tell all that trans- 
pired during the time that our friends remained 
in the place; but suffice it to say that the Indians 
who were living the same as the Cliff Dwellers 
had many, many years before, were very liberal, 
and they even offered to assist them in taking 
out and melting gold that was in the cave. It 
was but natural that Young Wild West and his 
companions should want to take as much as they 
could carry of the precious metal. When it came 
time for them to leave Loud Thunder and Ne-to- 

cwah visited them at their camp. 

“Young Wild West,” said the chief, in an im- 
pressive voice, “you now go away from the Golden. 
Valley. Loud Thunder wants you to make a 
promise.” 

“All right, chief; what is it?” came the reply. 

“Me want you to say that you no tell any 
palefaces or bad Indians about the Golden Valley, 
and that you will no come back here until a 
year has passed.” 

“All right, Loud Thunder, I give you that 
promise, I will guarantee you that none of my 
companions will say a word to anyone about it, 
either. Does that satisfy you?” 

“Loud Thunder is satisfied, Young Wild West.” 

“All right, chief. You are one of the best 
Indians I ever saw, which is saying a whole lot. 
I bid you good by- 

t was an affectionate parting that took place 
between Arietta and Nexucwalt and the Tittle 
papoose figured strongly in it. But our friends 
finally rode away, and the last they saw of the 
curious tribe of Cliff Dwellers the latter were 
waving them adieu.” 

“Now, professor,” said Wild, when they had 
left the Golden Valley behind them, “I reckon 
it’s a long journey between here and Tucson, but 
there is the place we had better head for.” 

“I shall leave it all to you, Wild,” was the 
reply. 

“Well, I reckon we can arrange it so we will 
have plenty of water to last us during the trip.” 

This proved to be the case, and ‘one day the 
party rode into Tucson, all hands being in the 
best of health and their horses in remarkably 
good condition. Jeremy Jordan remained with 

> them a few days, and then he started for the 
East, taking with him his share of the gol 
Which amounted to the value of several thousan 
ollars, 


Next week's issue will contain “YOUNG WILD 
WEST'S RKED MUSTANG; or, TRAPPING 
THE HORSE THIEVES.” 
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CURRENT NEWS 


DEEPEST MINE IN THE WORLD 


The deepest mine in the world is at Morro Vel- 
ho, Brazil. It has reached a vertical depth of 6,- 
426 feet below the surface of the earth. This 
great depth is.attained not by one shaft, but by 
a series of five, staggered to follow the 45 degree 
pitch of the lode with which it is connected by 
crosscuts. In India there is a mine in which a 
depth of 5,400 feet has been reached, and in 
Michigan there is a copper mine which is one 
mile deep vertically. In South Africa there is a 
mine where the engineers are planning to sink 
a shaft-to a depth of 7,000 feet. 


CLAY PROFITABLE 


Clay beds covering several thousand acres near 
McCool, Crisman and Crocker, and about ten 
miles from Gary, Ind., have netted the land own- 
ers more than $1,000,000. It is estimated the clay 
has netted the farmers approximately $4,500 an 
acre and they still own the land. 

The clay is shipped to Chicago and.to the Calu- 
met region. Carloads of it have been used by the 
industrial plants in the Calumet district for lin- 
ing furnaces. It is also used for making lawns, 
tennis courts and race tracks. Trainloads of the 
clay have been shipped to Gary for use in the 
blast furnaces in the steel plants and for making 


rs and baseball fields and, for covering Gary 
sand. 

Clay, for covering the grounds of six new public 
school buildings now under construction in Gary 
is being hauled from the Porter County deposits. 
Engineers estimate about 6,900 tons of clay are 
obtained from an acre and the clay sells for 75 
cents a ton. 


PRICKLY PEAR JUICE USED FOR 
GASOLINE 

A new motor spirit made from prickly pear 
juice mixed with other chemicals has proved so 
successful in tests, according to a report to the 
Department of Chemistry, that a company with 
$500,000 capital has been organized to exploit it. 
This new product was invented by A. C. De Vil- 
liers, a lawyer in the Orange Free State, and the 
formula is a secret. 

The spirit has been tested on various makes 
of cars and is said to be equal to or better than 
gasoline in power and flexibility, a mileage of 
22.4 being obtained in a six-cylinder car. The 
cost of production is said to be 18 cents per gal- 
lon, and it is figured that the retail price will be 
about half that of gasoline. All the ingredients 
are obtainable in inexhaustible supplies in South 
Africa. The pricky pear grows wild in many 
parts of the country and in fact has become a 
pest, devastating thousands of acres of farm land. 
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Charlie, the Chauffeur 


a OB S 
THE LUCK OF A WORKING LAD' 


By DICK ELLISON 


(A SERIAL STORY) 


CHAPTER XXII.—(Continued). 


“Then this Turner will surely sell me out to 
him. I think we better go direct to the mine 
and see my boss.” ` 

“Who is your boss?” 

“He is a Mr. Stringfellow; he is also very rich, 
and with money one can do most anything, you 
know. I only see one objection.” 

“What’s that?” 

“This car may belong to some one at the mine 


and I may be arrested for stealing it. Do you 
know who it does belong to?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“You know the road to the Hiawatha, though, 
I suppose?” 

“Yes, every inch of it. I can show you just 
how to go.” 


Thus they talked as Charlie made the danger- 
ous ascent. 

Jen further informed him that her mother 
was dead and that her step-father was a pro- 
fessional gambler and kept drunk almost all the 
time. 3 
“Again and again I’ve tried to get away from 
him,” she added, “but he has threatened to kill 
me if I left. To-day he struck me in the face and 
it was all I could do to restrain myself. Oh, 
Charlie, he is a dreadful man.” 

“But where will you go? What will you do?” 
asked Charlie. 

“I have an aunt in Denver if I can only get 
there,” she replied. “She is my mother’s sister 
and I am sure she will receive me. I am willing 
to work at anything rather than to go back to 
my step-father.” 

“I will see what can be done for you. 
you any money?” 

“That’s the trouble. I haven’t a cent, so I 
can't pay my fare either on the stage or the rail- 
road,” sighed Jen. 

“Oh, PI fix that!” said Charlie. “I’ve got 
plenty of money. I don’t see anything of them. 
Perhaps they have no spare tire. If that’s the 
case, we are safe.” 

“Tf we don’t meet Judge Gladwin.” 

“But even so, he won’t know me and you can 
keep out of sight. It will be just a question of 
passing another car.”’ 

By this time they had come up out of the val- 
ley and soon they hit the mountain trail and 
reached the scene of Charlie’s capture. 

What had become of Mr. William? Charlie 
asked himself. He could not believe that his kind- 
hearted boss would simply desert him in his 
trouble. Probably he has gone on to the mine, 
he told himself, and there he might in some way 
get a clue to what it all meant. 


Have 
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But all this was guess work, of course, and as 
the car whirled on Jen continued to talk. She 
was telling Charlie her whole life history, and 
she was speaking of her mother when the car 
came to a standstill. 

“What’s the matter?” demanded Jen, anxiously. 

“T don’t exactly know,” replied Charlie. “There’s 
something wrong, and I’m afraid it’s serious.” 

He jumped out, and, taking one of the lanterns 
crawled in under the car where he remained until 
poor Jen lost patience, and got out herself. 

“Can’t you fix it?” she asked. 

“Yes, but it will take time,” replied Charlie, 
throwing off his coat. “I will go right at it.” 

“How long do you think it will take you?” 

“As much as half an hour, I’m afraid.” 

5 “And Judge Gladwin may come along any 
ime.” 

“Well, there’s room enough for him to pass us. 
You. better keep inside out of sight.” 

“It's only about .eight miles to the mine from 
here and there is real danger that you may get 
yourself into trouble for stealing the car. Sup- 
pose we abandon it and walk?” . 

“Eight miles is a long walk, Jen.” 

“I know it, but don’t you think yourself it 
would be safer? We can hide if we meet the 
judge.” a 

“Oh, 1 don't know. We can abandon the car 
say a mile away from the mine. I want to see 
ca boss about this business just as quick as ever 

can. 

Jen yielded, and Charlie got on the job, which 
proved even a slower proposition than he had 
imagined. 

He was pounding with a hammer and making 
a lot of noise, when he head Jen scream: 

“Look out, Charlie. There's a car coming from 
the direction of the mine.” 

“Let it come,” Charlie called back. “PI stick 
to my job. You keep out of sight, that's all. 
They’ll go right by.” 

But the car in which sat two men did not go 
by. It stopped, to Jen's disgust, and she saw that 
the passenger was Judge Gladwin. 

“Surely, that's the car Rankin took out,” she 
heard him say, and then he got out, and coming 
forward, peered in. 

He did not seem to recognize Jen, as he asked 
what the matter was. 

“We have broken down, that's all,” she replied. 

“Who is that working under the car, Joe Ran- 
kin?” he asked. 

“No, sir.” 

Charlie had stopped pounding now, and he 
heard the question put and crawled out. 

“What is it you want?” he asked, suspecting- 
from the question who he was talking to. 

“To know about this car. It belongs to a friend 
of mine. Who are you?” 

“Oh, I’m nobody, boss. Mr. Rankin told me to 
run this car to the Hiawatha and turn it over to 
Judge Gladwin,” answered Charlie, deciding on 
the spur of the moment that this was the best 
thing he could say. 

“I am Judge Gladwin. Who is this young 
woman?” 

“Mr. Noakes's daughter, sir. -Her father is 
sending her to Gordon. I was told if I met you 
to say that they have got the boy.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


SEEK BOY SCOUTS TO FARM NEW SOUTH 
WALES 


A project holding many possibilities toward ` 


settling New South Wales with desirable immi- 
grants has been formulated by local Boy Scout 
authorities and is approaching consummation. 

The plan, which has received encouraging sup- 
port from the Imperial headquarters, is to bring 
hundreds of Boy Scouts from England and place 
them upon farms in New South Wales. 


SQUIRRELS DAMAGE HIGH VOLTAGE 
LINES s 


From Rochester comes word of the trouble that 
has been encountered with squirrels who will pet- 
sist in becoming acquainted with high-voltage 
conductors, reports the Scientific American. Short 
circuits have resulted in the high tension lines 
as the result of squirrels playing about the wires, 
with especially disastrous results for the squir- 
rels. Now it is recommended that large tin collars 
be placed on the poles for the purpose of pre- 
venting the squirrels from reaching the wires 


above. a 


MONTE CAHLO FLY COST BANK $25,000. 

A fly with a gambling instinct cost the Casino 
$25,000 a few days ago, according to a Monte 
Carlo newspaper. The fiy alighted on No. 13 at a 
time when the gamblers had suffered a long run 
of ill luck. In a few moments the “middle doz- 
en,” that is to say, the number 13 to 24, was lib- 
erally covered with stakes. 

Then an elderly gambler arose and plied napo- 
leons round the square on which the fiy had 
alighted, thus backing the numbers from 10 to 
17. 

Less confident players staked small amounts 
on the “transversales.” The ivory marble was 
sent spinning round the roulette wheel, there was 
a moment of suspense, and then the coupier an- 
nounced the winning number, 13. 

But, what is far more extraordinary, the same 
number came up three times in succession. 


FIREMAN RESCUES QUICKSAND VICTIM 


Patrolman James Slambowski heard cries from 
. the swamp off River avenue, near State street, 
Camden, N. J., in the midst of which is a pool 
of mud and quicksand. He ran to the swamp 
and crawled out as far as he could get to the 
pool without being engulfed. He saw a man, later 

artially identified as Richard Collins of New 

ork, up to his waist in the quicksand and sink- 
Ar quickly through his very efforts to free him- 
self. 

The policeman shouted to the man to lie as 
still as possible, and then he fan for help. A po- 
lice ambulance, with Sergeant Naylor and Pa- 
trolmen Anderson and Stanton, could not help 
the man because of the darkness and the great 
danger of going out into the swamp. So the po- 


licemen sent for a fire truck, and Deputy Fire 
Chief Patterson and others responded.: 

By this time the man was into the quicksand 
almost to his armpits, and it was apparent that he 
could not be rescued unless it were done quickly. 
He had become delirious, too, from terror and the 
frightful sucking of the sand as it drew him 
deeper. His cries became incoherent and then 
ceased altogether. A searchlight showed his head 
had slumped forward onto the swamp. 

The firemen brought planks from the lumber 
yard of the Victor Talking Machine Company, 
and Fireman Dyer volunteered as life saver. Lay- 
ing boards in front of him, Dyer crawled care- 
fully along toward Collings, his comrades direct- 
ing him with the searchlight. He fourd Collings 
in a condition of utter collapse. The sufferer lay 
quietly while Dyer dug into the sand with his 
hands and with a hand ax. Finally the rescuer 
was able to get a rope under the man’s arms and 
other firemen »ulled, Dyer. with his hands, loos- 
ening as much as possible the sand about the 
body of Collings, who finally was dragged out and 
to safety. . 

He was sent to the:Cooper Hospital, where sur- 
geons said that his condition is serious. 
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A Strange Case 


By COL. RALPH FENTON 


I was on a mission at Chillington, and my 
headquarters were at Melcham Court during the 
time. I was not sure of being a welcome guest, 
but for this I did not care, since it was the publie 
I sought to serve and not a single individual. 

Joab Melcham was reputed wealthy. He was 
master of Melcham Court, and lived in a style be- 
coming the blue-blooded aristocracy from which 
he sprang. He was also president of Chillington 
Bank, and a stockholder in various other enter- 
prises of importance. Among the common peo- 
ple he was not liked. He chilled and repulsed 
them with his frown, and people will not over- 
look such things. 

At the time of which I am writing Andrew 
Mayne was cashier of the bank of Chillington, 
and he was in difficulty. It was a difficulty that 
promised to land the cashier in state prison for 
a term of years. It was his wife’s tears and 
earnest protestations of her husband’s innocence 
that induced me to-look into the matter at all. 
Perhaps the reader will wonder why, since I am 
a detective, and at home in case of crime in its 
every phase. _ 

The reason was simply this: Andrew Mayne 
was in jail, charged with appropriating money 
not his own to the amount of forty thousand dol- 
lars, and he admitted his guilt with the coolest 
indifference, seemingly, as to his fate. 

And yet his wife positively assured me that 
Andrew was innocent. 

I of course received her assurance with a large 
degree of allowance. 

“Your husband, madam, must be a queer man to 
confess guilt if he is really innocent. I have read 
of cases of this kind, but have always considered 
them myths. In my own experience I never met 
with such a case. I cannot see how Andrew Mayne 
can remain long outside of prison. If he is the 
man he admits himself to be, the state prison is 
the place for him!” 

I fixed a cold glance on the wife’s face while I 
talked. It was possible, I thought, that she knew 
her husband was guilty, but hoped in some way 
to save him from merited doom. 

There was that in the pale face and pleading 
eyes, however, that assured me that whatever 
Andrew Mayne was, his wife was an honest, 
earnest woman and devoted wife, and really a 
believer in the innocence of her unfortunate hus- 
band. 

“How do you explain your husband’s confes- 
sion?” said i at length. “I cannot reconcile it 
with a theory of innocence.” 

“I know, sir, how strange it seems; but An- 
drew never took the money. There’s a conspiracy 
somewhere to ruin Andrew. 

“And he lends himself to it—for his own de- 
struction?” I remarked, with an incredulous look. 

“Tt does seem strange. You will not attempt 
to ferret out the robber, sir?” 

There were tears in the comely little woman’s 
eyes as she put the question. $ 

“JT ‘will see your husband, and if there is any 
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chance for work, you may-depend upon it I will 
not shrink from the task.” 

With this assurance I left the Mayne cottage 
and repaired to the city jail. I found Andrew 
Mayne in anything but a pleasant mood. His 
haggard face and sunken eyes did not serve to 
preposess me in favor of his innocence His 
whole demeanor was that of a man laboring under 
some great mental trouble. - 

“I am guilty. The sooner the farce is over the 
better.” 

This was his answer to my inquiries. 

“Why did you take the money? You had a 
living salary, with none but your wife to support 
beside yourself.” 

“Don’t ask me. 
more.” : 
: yik those words ringing in my ears I left the 
jail. 

Surely there was no chance for a case here, 
I had best return home at once and let the law 
take its course. When I uttered these words 
mentally, the pale, tear-wet face of Mollie Wayne 
came suddenly to haunt me, and to shake my 
faith in things visible both to the eye and ear. 

After pacing up and down for a time I con- 
cluded that I would look into the matter a little 
further, and if I could find the least excuse for 
remaining on the case, I would do so. Court 
would not convene for four weeks, and this 
would give me ample time to investigate. 

My next move was to interview the president 
of the bank, Joab Melcham. Since Mr. Melcham 
was one of those most interested in the defalca- 
tion, and, as I was, as a detective, no respecter 
of persons, I did not make the visit in the shape 
of an officer of justice. I»wished to make the 
acquaintance of the wealtky owner of Melcham 
Court without reserve. As a detective I would 
be received graciously as a matter of course. 

I learned that Melcham Court was minus a 
butler, the man who had filled the. position for 
many years having departed this life very sud- 
denly but a few weeks. before the opening of this 
narrative. It was for the vacant place I applied. 
I had recommendations without number. I was 
always careful to supply myself with such neces- 
sities when needed, and they come in good stead 
just now. 

While the banker read my credentials, I men- 
tally reviewed him. s : 

He was rather a handsome man, with silky 
beard and bright blue eyes, and not far from 
forty. His every movement was. quick and ener- 
getic, showing great nervous force, 

I was made up for the occasion, with mutton- 
chops and the dress of one who had seen better 
days. In fact, I represented myself as a broken- 
down English gentleman, who had sought Amer- 
ica for the opportunity of regaining a portion of 
my lost fortune, etc. I will not tire the reader 
with repeating my story here. 

Joab Melcham cast a keen glance into my face, 
over my person, and then said: s 

“You will do.” : 

That was sufficient, and I was installed as 
butler at Melcham Court. 

It was an English house, and its master was 
English. I learned the weak side of the bank- 
rature—love for all things English—and at once 


I plead guilty; I can say no 


ingratiated myself. Soon gentleman and butler 
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were on an extremely friendly footing. Mel- 
cham had no family, save a family of servants. 
He was a widower, and I did not wonder that I 
often found him indulging a fit of blues. 

What was I to gain by all this? 

_ One morning something occurred that set me 
to thinking deeply. I always delivered the bank- 
er’s mail, morning and evening, usually to him in‘ 
the library. On the morning in question, how- 
ever, Melcham was late in rising, and I, having 
received several letters from the postman, went 
to the banker’s chamber. The hour was late. 
The chamber door was slightly ajar, and as I 
had on cloth slippers, my feet made little noise. 
I came to a halt at the door, held for a moment 
by a strange sound from within—a deep groan, 
that seemed to come from the heart of one in 
terrible mental agony. 

. I stood rooted to the spot. 

“Heavens! if this is true, and Andrew Mayne 
hearse of it I am ruined. He must never know 
it—never!” 

In husky accents came the words to my ears, 
and I knew they fell from the lips of Joab Mel- 
cham. 

I waited a moment at the door, when, hearing 
a servant in the hall approaching it, I at once 
pushed open the chamber door and advanced into 
the room. 

“Ah, it is you, John? Mail? Oh, yes, I am 
glad you brought it. I will be down soon.” 

He took the letter from the salver and I no- 
ticed that his hand trembled as he did so. I was 
fully convinced that Joab Melcham was labor- 
ing under some terrible excitement. He pos- 
sessed great powers of self-control, however, and 
rapidly became calm. 

It was after twelve when the banker came 
down. ` Partaking of a hasty lunch, he left the 
house and walked briskly toward the bank. Noth- 
ing but a slight paleness indicated the recent 
excitement that had possessed him. 

After he was gone I again visited his room. I 
found nothing of the Morning Chronicle, yet I 
knew the paper had been taken to his room that 
morning. Evidently the banker had taken the 
paper with him; in this there was nothing 
strange, however. It was an easy matter to se- 
cure another from a passing newsboy, and I was 
goon examining its contents with lynx eyes. 

I could discover nothing that could in any pos- 
sible way cause the banker such excitement. I 
was on the point of laying down the paper, when 
my eye caught a familiar name. It was under 
the head of “Obituary.” “Charles J. Mayne, a 
highly-respected citizen, died very suddenly at 
his home in —— street, Montreal. Heart disease 
is supposed to be the cause. Mr. Mayne was 
nearly seventy, and a citizen of worth. He has 
relatives in the States.” 

That very day I sought an interview with Mrs. 
Mayne, the prisoner’s young wife. I showed her 
the obituary notice and questioned her regarding 


te 

“Charles J. Mayne was my husband’s father,” 
she said. “They have not met for some years. 
I think Andrew will feel even worse than he. 
does now when he learns the truth. Would it not 
be best to keep it from him for the present?” 

“I will see.” 
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and sought an interview with the prisoner. Of 
course, 1 had discarded the role of a butler at 
this time. I knew the banker would not return 
to Melcham Court until night, so did not worry 
about his discovering my absence. 

When 1 showed the obituary notice to Andrew 
Mayne he came near falling under the blow. 

“It has come at last,” he said, in a voice husky 
with emotion. “Does Mr. Melcham know of this?” 

“I am not able to state,” was my evasive reply. 
“Would it affect him in any way if he did?” 

“I wish to send a written word to the banker. 
Can I trust you to take it, Mr. Sharp?” 

This was his answer to my question. He was 
deeply excited, and trembled not a little. I tried 
to get the fellow to confide in me what he wished 
to say to the banker, his late employer, but he 
persistently refused. At length I consented to be 
the bearer of a sealed letter to Joab Melcham. 
Paper and envelope were obtained of the jailer, 
Loar beg was permitted to write a note to the 

anker. 


Joab Melcham came in late that night. I 
placed Andrew Mayne’s letter in his hand and 
stood back respectfully while he perused it. I 
watched him narrowly, and saw that his face 
paled, and that he looked deeply annoyed. 


Soon after Mr. Melcham vanished, and his car- 
riage wheels rattled away. 

I was determined lon a bold move, and made it. 

When Joab Melcham stepped upon the plat- 
form of the little way station, I was not far 
behind him. He did not buy a ticket—he was 
too cunning for that. In ten minutes the train 
would be due. 

“Mr. Melcham.” 

The fleeing banker turned and faced me quickly. 
He looked into the muzzle of a revolver. 

“Not Canada, but a prison, my friend,” I said 
coolly. At the same time I produced a pair of 
steel bracelets. 

“The young fiend has peached!” 

On the following day Chillington was astound- 
ed at the intelligence that the banker, Melcham, 
was under arrest for embezzlement. The case was 
plain enough after that. 


Andrew Mayne had made no statement, but 
I knew that he had warned the banker of what 
he might expect, and it was not the young cash- 
ier’s fault that Melcham had not escaped. 

On learning of the bank president’s arrest, 
Mayne did make a statement. 

The cashier had taken upon himself the crime 
of which he knew Melcham was guilty, in order 
to shield his old father, who, some years before, 
would have gone to prison for the misappropria- 
tion of a few thousands, had not Melcham, then 
a young man, fled from the place in order not 
to testify against one who had befriended him. 
When Andrew Mayne caught Melcham in the 
act of robbing the bank of which he was himself 
president, Melcham pleaded for mercy, and re- 
minded him of the elder Mayne’s case, which the 
banker said was not too old to be resurrected. 
To save his father, Andrew Mayne consented to 
shoulder his employer’s villainy. 

Andrew Mayne was set free. Melcham con- 
fessed his guilt and threw himself on the ga 
of the court. He got ten years in the peni- 


.Nevertheless, I repaired at once to the jail tentiary, nevertheless.. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 


AMERICA’S LARGEST HORSE 
The largest horse in America is Sillon, owned 
by €. W. Van Wickle of Geneva, N. Y. Sillon, 
weighing 2,450 pounds, has won the first prize in 
the three-year-old class in competition against 
stallions from all parts of the world. 


TREASURE IN CANTON WALLS 
When the ancient walls of Canton, China, were 
razed to make room for a street railway, con- 
tractors offered to do the work for whatever trea- 
sure the walls might contain. The work was 
divided among several applicants, every one of 
whem discovered such quantities of ancient coin 
and ornaments hidden away in the walls that 
the work, though done without other payment, 
was profitable to him. 
INTOXICATED HOG ESCAPES 
A stray hog, reeling drunk, staggering down 
a cove on Higgins Creek in Carter County, Tenn., 
the other morning, was followed by Sheriff Shel- 
ton and a deputy to a forty-gallon moonshine 
still where the porker had been getting his al- 
coholic swill. The distillery was destroyed, but 
the hog resisted arrest and escaped through the 
underbrush. 


THINKS IT AMBERGRIS 

The Chemistry Department of the State Col- 
lege is engaged in the examination of a lump of 
an unknown substance found on the sands at 
Hampton Beach and thought to be ambergris. 
The finder of the substance is Miss Josephine 
Paige of Goofístown, N. H., a teacher at the 
Lincoln Street School in Manchester. The am- 
bergris, if it turns out to be ambergris, is so 
very valuable that the small piece of it she has, 
it is estimated, would bring at present quota- 
tions about $5,000. So far the ambergris has 
fulfilled the tests required of it. 


HOW BILLIARD BALLS ARE SHAPED 

Out of each tusk only five of these cubes can 
be cut. This is the case because the upper part of 
the tusk is hollow to allow the. nerve to enter, 
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while the lower part tapers to a point and is con- 
sequently too small. 

The blocks of ivory, after they reach the Chi- 
cago factory, are allowed to stand for months, so 
be to be properly aged, and are then turned by 

and. 

A machine process capable of turning out ab- 
solutely spherical balls has never been devised, 
according to H. F. Davenport, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender. 
Company, and it is therefore necessary to employ 
men of surprising skill. 

A block of ivory, nearly spherical, or at least so 
it seemed to an unpracticed eye, was being rapidly 
spun about in a lathe. 

With uncanny skill the workman was guiding 
a chisel back and forth against the surface of the 
spinning sphere—back and-forth with an easy 
motion. Now and then he stopped to hold the 
point of a pencil against the revolving ivory. 
Then back to the chisel again. . 

It takes 20 minutes, on an average, to turn out 
a perfect billiard ball—that is 20 minutes after 
two years of aging, at London, Hamburg, and in 
the Chicago warehouse. 


— — 


LAUGHS 


Nervous Visitor—Will your dog bite me, little 
boy? Eager Little Boy—If you want to see Ican 
sic him on you. 


Employer—Do you know the duties of an oflice 
boy? Office Boy—Yes, sir; wake up the book- 
keeper when I hear the boss coming. 


“Don’t you think that young man is afflicted 
with a swelled head?” “No,” answered Miss Cay- 
enne, “he’s not afflieted with it; he enjoys it.” 


“Look here; if you want anything to eat, get 
busy and chuck some wood in the cellar.” “Now, 
madam, I may be a beast, but I’m no woodchuck.” 


Autoist—I haven't paid a cent for repairs on my 
machine in all the ten months I’ve had it. Friend 
—So the man who did the repairs told me. 


Papa—Charley, please hand me that book on 
the table, there. Charley (aged nine)—There he 
is, papa. Papa—No, my son; you should not say 
“there ‘he’ is,” but “there ‘it’ is.” Charley—Why, 
papa, it’s a hymn book, isn’t it? 


Teacher—A rich man dies and leaves a mil- 
lion dollars—one-fifth to his son, one-sixth to his 
daughter, one-seventh to his wife, one-eighth to 
his brother, and the rest to foreign millions; 
what does each one get? Little Willie Brief—A 
lawyer. 


Deacon Hasbeen (laying down his paper)—I 
have just been reading that alcohol will remove 
grass stains from the most delicate fabric. Mrs. 
Hasbeen (severely)—There you go again, Jaso 
trying to find some excuse. Just remember th 
you have no grass stains in your stomach. 
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GOOD READING 


USING CACTUS AS FODDER 

_In those parts of the country where, in the 
neighborhood of sugar factories, wide areas of 
land overgrown with cactus are available, the 
slicing machine and the pulp dryer at the sugar 
works may be used for converting the cactus into 
a fodder, according to the Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry. 

The cactus is exposed to a torch to burn the 
thorns away and then carried to the slicing ma- 
chine with specially formed knives. These slices 
are then dried, and if desired they may be ground 
to a coarse powder. During the slicing, part of 
the juice is pressed out and may be collected sep- 
arately. It can be converted to a substitute of 
gum arabic, which is probably a salt of the meta- 
arabic acid. The yield of dry material is about 
11 per cent. of the raw cactus. 


POISON IVY NOT THE ONLY HARMFUL 
PLANT 
Although poison ivy is one of the worst of- 
fenders, it frequently is blamed for poisoning 
` caused by other plants. The Department of Ag- 
riculture has a list of more than 100 of such 
plants that grow in this country, and it is prob- 
able that there are others that may be poisonous 
to some persons. Not all of these plants are 
equally poisonous, and too there is great varia- 
tion in the susceptibility of persons. 

Because some of these common plants are used 
for ornament in the homes is no reason to fear 
them, as most persons are not affected by them 
and in the great majority of cases the irritation 
of the skin is mild. This would probably hold 
true of such plants as the tomato geranium, daf- 
fodil and many others that are known to cause 
skin poisoning. Such plants, though, as the net- 
tles, aré irritating to most perséns. > 

In the long list of plants having these toxic 
properties are the following, which are well 
known, but not all of them generally known to be 
poisonous: Aconite, ailanthus, asparagus, cat- 
alpa, dog fennel, lady’s slipper, wild carrot, hop, 
lobelia, oleander, nightshade, ox-eye daisy, pars- 
nip, pokeweed, smartweed, primula, buttercup, 

oison elder or poison dogwood, bloodroot, mul- 
Ein, Socklebur, and the mustards. 

The pollen of the Easter lily has been known 
to cause irritation of the skin, but this is prob- 
ably as rare as poisoning by leaves of the geran- 
ium or the varrot. Some of these plants are pois- 
onous when taken internally, but the list has been 
made out on. the basis of being irritating to the 
skin. 

AS 


BLOCK TACKLE USED IN BURIAL OF 
GIANT 


The largest and best loved giant of American 
childhood was laid to rest the other day when 
George Auger, circus performer, was buried in 
Holly Grove Cemetery at Woodlawn. 

Lifelong friends of Mr. Auger, many of whom 
were associated with him in circus life, attended 
the funeral at No. 164 Manhattan avenue. The 


midgets, Ernest Rommell and Addie Frank, who 
have played with the giant in a vaudeville sketch, 
“Jack the Giant Killer;” Carrie Holt, the fat lady 
of the circus; Lentini, the three-legged man; Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe Short, midgets; Louis Graham, 
Ringling side show manager; Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Warreli and William J. Conway of the circus or- 
ganization, were among the mourners. 

The eight and one-half foot coffin of mahog- 
any was so large that it was necessary to lower 
it through the window to the street with a block 
and tackle. It was so long the doors of the hearse 
could not be closed. 

Over a thousand persons, mostly children, 
stood in the rain an hour while the funeral serv- 
ices were in progress. Capt. Auger’s little bull- 
dog “Ringling” stood whining beside the coffin 
throughout the ceremony, which was conducted 
by Elks Lodge No. 1, Manhattan. The crowd 
became so great during the lowering of.the casket 
from the window that police reserves were neces- 
sary. ; 

The grief of the midgets with whom the giant 
had been so long associated was touching to wit- 
ness. Capt. Auger had been accustomed to carry 
them in his arms to the train when the circus 
was playing in rainy weather in small towns 
throughout the country.. A sister, Mrs. James 
Prendergast of Fairfield, Conn., was present. 
Capt. Auger is survived by his wife, Mrs. Pren- 
dergast and a brother and sister in England. His 
parents, who were of normal size, are both dead. 


MYSTERY OF A LIGHT 


The mystery of the light that has been kept 
burning thirty-two years in the vestibule of the 
old Walters mansion on Mount Vernon Place, Bal- 
timore, Md., may be, cleared up by the death re- 
cently of Mrs. Jennie Walters Delano, aged 70, 
at her home, 39 East Thirty-sixth street, New 
York City. She was the daughter of the late 
William T. Walters, millionaire founder of the 
Walters Art Gallery, which is connected to the 
residence, in front of which the light burns day 
and night. As the story goes, Walters objected 
to his daughter's marriage to Delano and in his 
will cut her off. But the “perpetual light” made 
its appearance soon after her wedding, and it was 
said by those professing intimate knowledge of 
the family's affairs that it represented repentance 
on the father's part—a repentance which he would 
not put into words. 

It was said Mrs. Delano's brother, Henry Wal- 
ters, of New York and Baltimore, gave her one- 
half the vast fortune left by their father. Mem- 
bers of the family have denied the disinheritance 
story. 

The aged caretaker at the mansion refused to 
discuss the mysterious light the other day, and it 
still burns. The mansion, magnificently furnished 
with costly bronze front doors, has. not been occu- 
pied for years. 

Another explanation given years ago concern- 
ing the light was that it would continue to burn 
as long as a member of the Walters family lived. 
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INTERESTING 


X 


LACE BARK TREE 


The lace bark tree grows in Jamaica. It is 
rather a small tree and has thick, glossy,- green 
leaves. It stands about 20 feet high and is 6 


inches in diameter. Its bark looks something like 
the bark of a birch tree. When the natives want 
a necktie or a dress or curtains or various other 
material is needed, they cut down one of these 
trees. Having cut down their tree, three strips 
of bark about 6 inches wide and 3 feet long are 
taken from the trunk and thrown into the water. 

Then a man takes a strip while it is still in the 
water and with the point of his knife separates a 
thin layer of the inner bark from the end of the 
strip. 

He then takes the end and pulls it gently. It 

comes off in an even sheet of the entire size 
of the strip of bark. Twelve sheets are taken 
from each strip of bark and thrown into the 
water. 
. Next the man takes one of these sheets and 
slowly and carefully stretches it sidewise. The 
sheet widens gradually. From a piece of ma- 
terial closely woven, about 6 inches wide, it be- 
eomes a cloud of lace over 3 feet wide, snow white 
‘and delicate as a cloud. It wears well and stands 
repeated washing. 


DIAMONDS GO AT SACRIFICE 


The annual Brecklyn sale of diamonds, seized 
during the preceding year by the Federal au- 
thorities, chiefly from smugglers, was held in the 
Grand Jury room in the Federal Building, under 
the auspices of United States Marshal Jesse B. 
Moore. About 250 persons, chiefly jewelry mer- 
chants, including four women, gathered in the 
small room, crowding it to capacity, and leading 
the auctioneer, Harry Hyams, Jr., to forbid the 
taking of the stones away from the small table on 
which they were exposed. 

Checks were received for payment, but 25 
per cent. of the price had to be paid down in cash 
to secure the sale. No stone could be taken away 
until the end of the sale. 
> The entire lot had been appraised by the Gov- 
ernment at $26,000. The largest stone was a 
twelve-carat diamond, appraised by the Govern- 
ment at $3,200. No sentimental or other special 
interest attached to any of the stones, it was said. 
Indeed, the authorities did not know to whom the 
jewels had belonged. 

Most of the stones sold up to noon brought less 
than the appraised value. The first lot offered 
was a lady’s small geld watch, sold for $9, and 
the next was a pair of earrings, appraised at 
$500, and sold for $325. Then the diamonds, 
mostly unset, were offered. A large inset dia- 


mond, appraised at $1,000, sold for $570, and two. 


pair of twin diamonds, valued at $2,000 a pair, 
sold for $725 and $600 a pair respectively. 

The total proceeds of the sale were about $20,- 
000. The twelve-carat diamond was sold for 
$2,600, or $600 less than the appraised value. The 
sale was in charge of Chief Deputy United States 
Marshal August Ferrand. 


"ing to arouse special 


NEWS ARTICLES 


HISTORY OF NEW YORK PORT 


At the recent American Marine Association’s 
Exposition in the Grand Central Palace, Man- 
hattan, the Port of New York Authority em- 
phasized the international pre-eminence of the 
Port of New York and the necessity of preparing 
for its mission in the future handling of an even 
greater proportion of the nation’s and the world’s 
commerce. 

The Port Authority, by charts and other means 
illustrated the program which has been adopted 
by the States of New York and New Jersey and 
approved by Congress for the coordination and 
extension of port facilities. The Commissioners 
are now actively engaged on the first steps in 
consummation of that plan, after a long series of 
conferences with the representatives of all in- 
terests doing business within the port. 

At the same time the Port Authority is seek- 
interest in its display 
through the use of models and photographs of 
the old style ships which helped to make so in- 
teresting the history of the port. In this con- 
nection, one of the posters gives some illuminat- 
ing facts about early New York history, from 
which the following is quoted: 

The first vessel built in the Port of New York 
was launched about 1614 and said to be 441-2 
feet long and 16 tons capacity. 

The earliest known manifest of a vessel clear- 
ing from the port, in 1626, shows a cargo of 7,- 
246 beaver skins and 1,000 skins of other ani- 
mals, together with oak timber and hickory, val- 
ued at $25,000 to $50,000. 

Peter Minuit brought about the construction of 
the New Netherland, of a little over 600 tons, 
which proved too large for the traffic, and Minuit 
was recalled as Governor for his extrava- 
gance. 

In 1694, more than 600 of the 983 buildings of 
the City of New York were devoted to trade in 
flour, the export of which greatly helped in the 
early upbuilding of the port. At that time 128 
vessels hailed from the Port of New York; in 
1678 there were only 15. 


The first northern-built clipper, the Rainbow, 


«was built in 1845, on the East River in what is 


now Greenpoint, and soon thereafter made the 
fastest voyage to China, around the Horn, in 92 
days and returned in 88 days. This famous vessel 
was wrecked in the treacherous waters of the 
Horn in 1848. 


The last of the famous New :York-San Fran- 
cisco packets, the Sarah, was also lost in the early 
fifties, along with the noted clipper, Reporter. 

The monarch of all the clippers, the Great Re- 
public, was built in 1853, and of 4,565 tons ca- 
pacity. She carried over 20 sails. 

Another of the Port Authority’s posters pie- 
tures New York’s foremost place as the most con- 
centrated market in the world. It shows the 
great metropolitan zone with more than 8,000,000 
en and 105 municipalities, headed by New 
York Citv. z 


HUGE HERD 
OF SEALS FOR 
PRIBILOF 
ISLANDS 


Led by a mon- 
ster bull, a herd 
of several thou- 
sand seals from 
Ano Nuevo Is 
lands, off the Cal- 
ifornia coast 
passed Cape Flat- 
tery recently on 
their annual pil- 
grimage to Pribi- 
lof Islands, Ber- 
ing Sea, where 
the pups will be 
born. 

According to 
the lighthouse 
keeper at To- 
toosh Island, the 
seals when sight- 
ed were travelling 
rapidly in a dense 


formation, now 
and then one 
leaping almost 


out of the water 
to regain lost po- 
sitions. 

After sojourn- 
ing in the Bering 
Sea rookery for 
two months the 
herd will return 
to Ano Nuevo Is- 
lands for the en- 
tertainment of 
the Winter tour- 
ists. This year 
the famous herd 
is from three to 
five weeks later 
than, usual in be- 
ginning the run 
for the Arctic 
mecca, which 
gives rise to 
many prognosti- 
eations regarding 


the weather for 
the late Sum- 
mer. Some are 
led to remark 
that it will be a 
warm late fall 


with much Indian 
haze, others that 
the midsummer 
months are to 
usher in a heated 
eriod of great 
ntensity with 
many forest fires. 
Indians declare, 
however, that late 
cold spells in the 
North instinctive- 
ly - warned the 
seals not to start 
north too early. 
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Ihave an bonet roven remedy for 
DEA big er It checks the 
Palen reduoes the eniargs. 
nn sto; ain and distress and re- 
lleves inalittle while. Pay when well. 
Teliyourfriends about this. Write 
meatonos. DR, R OCK, 
Dept. 96, box 737 Milwaukee. Wis. 


“I have not had one fit since 
taking first dose of Warn’s 


FI I S Epilepsy Treatment. Am now 


CURED. Sufferers write Warn’s Remedy 
Co., 507-R Lankershim Bldg., Los Angeles, 
Cal, for free trial treatment. 


if Ruptured 
Try This Free 


Apply it to Any Rupture, Old or 
Recent, Large or Small and You 
are on the Road That Has 
Convinced Thousands. 


Sent Free to Prove This 


Anyone ruptured, man, woman or child, 
should write at once to W. 8. Rice, 84-B 
Main Street, Adams, N. Y., for a free trial 
of his wonderful stimulating application. 
Just puteit on the rupture and the muscles 
begin to tighten; they begin to bind together 
so that the opening closes naturally and the 
need of a support or truss or appliance is 
then done away with, Don't neglect to send 
for this free trial, Even if your rupture 
doesn't bother you what is the use of wear- 
ing supports all your life? Why suffer this 
nuisance? Why run the risk of gangrene and 
such dangers from a small and innocent lit- 
tle rupture, the kind that has thrown thous- 
ands on the operating table? A host of 
men and women are daily running such risk 
Just because their ruptures do not hurt nor 
prevent them from getting around. Write at 
once for this free trial, as it is certainly a 
wonderful thing and has aided in the cure 
of ruptures-that were as big as a man’s two 
fists. Try and write at once, using the cou- 
pon below. 
| 

FREE FOR RUPTURE 
W., S. Rice, Inc., 
84-B Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You may send me, entirely free a 

Sample Treatment of your stimulating 

application for Rupture. 


Name ... 
Address .. 


..... 


State 


Peer cece eee Tere eee Cece rere eee eee ees 


VERS OUIDE stiatas testtollarrlin 


BOYS, YOU CAN MAKE BIG MONEY 
selling the BOYS’ MAGAZINE each month. 
Write us today for 5 copies. SEND NO 
MONEY. 

Address The Seott F. Redfield Co. Inc 

7259 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


VENTRILOQUISM 


taught almost any une at home. Small cost. 
Send TODAY 2 cents for particulas and 


proof. 
GEORGE W. SMITH, 
M-625, 125 N. Jeff Ave., 


Room Peoria, Ill, 


for Yourseif 


GOINTOBUSINES 


Establish and oper- 

we ped, ay System 

Specialt; aly Candy Factory”' in your community. furnish every- 
fe one making opperranity unlimited. kither men or women, 
ig Can 


rite for it today. Don't put it off I 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 149 EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


BIG VALUE for 5°Cts 


12 MAGIC TRICKS;-50 WAYS TO MAKB 
MONEY; I Book Hypnotism and Palmistry 1 
f DREAM Book and FORTUNE Teller; 1 Book 
Y” MIND Reading SECRETS; 1 Book HOW TO 
THROW Your VOICE; 1 Book Vaudeville 
STAGE Tricks; 1 Joke Book: 1 Book FIRB 
EATING: 1 BOOK CANDY MAKING: The 
Magic Age Table: Parlor TRICKS with CARDS 
How To MANE INVISIbLE INK: and LOTS 

* more. ALL the above sent by mail for 
£ 5 ets. and 2cts. postage. WE GIVE the MOST 


CLAXO TRICK CO. DEP+15 NEW HAVEN SCT. 


OLD MONEY WANTED 
$2 to $500 EACH paid for hundreds of 
Old Coins dated before 1895. Keep ALL old 
or odd money. Send 10 cts. for New Ill’s 
Coin Value Book, 4x6. You may have val- 
unable coins. Get Posted. We pay cash. 
CLARKE COIN CO., Ave. 13, Le Roy, N. Y. 


FRENCH Art Catalog — Over 160 Paris- 
ienne girl pictures in all 
poses. Catalog with 24 specimen miniature 
pictures, postpaid, $1 bill. Catalog alone, 
35 cents, stamps. 

MR. L. BOISSON 
66 rue Taitbout Desk “0” Paris, France 


WARNING 


Amazing discovery. If your hair is becoming thin 
or if you are bald, just try Kotalko and watch the 
mirror. Cases being constantly reported of healthy 
hair grown anew on bald spots. Get Kotalko at 
druggists’ or we will mail you Proof Box (plain 
pkge.) free. Gain beautiful hair! Write to Kotalko 
Office BM-370, Station X, New York. 


TOBACCO 


Habit Cured or No Pay 


Any form, cigars,cigarettes, pipe, chewing or snuff 
Guaranteed. Harmless. Complete treatmont sent 
on trial. Costs 51.00 if it cures. Nothing if it fails, 
SUPERBA CO. M-21, Baltimore, Md. 


Your Skin can be Quickly Cleared of 


IMPLES 


Blackhand <n ns on the face 
‘ores, O; S Skin, 
bas Non 15% n. 


how 1 enred 


ears, $1,000 Cold 
rol the above ee 
a rim Kansas City, Mae 


ODA es 
“A CLEAR-TONE SKIN”, selling ho 
myself after being afflicted 
I can clear 
eos ENS, 186 


2500 Reward! 


For the Capture of 


Twice he had entered the St. Clair Mansion. . 
What was he after? Who? What was in 
danger? 


Berteau, the famous detective, had warned St. Clair 
that the mysterious marauder would come again. 
And now —a noise in the passage! The creak of an 
opening door. A shotin the dark! A capture! 


Is this wounded stranger the mysterious intruder? Who 
could tell? Yet Berteau identified the man without 
hesitation and won the $2500 reward. 


How did he doit? Easy enough for the Finger Print 
Expert. He is the specialist, the leader, the cream of 
detectives. Every day’s paper tells their wonderful 
exploits in solving mysterious crimes and convicting 
dangerous criminals, 


Course in 
Secret Service 


For a limited time we are making a ‘special offer of a 
rofessional Finger Print Outfit, absolutely Free, 
and Free Course in Secret Service Intelligence. 
Mastery of these two kindred professions will opena 
brilliant career for you. 
Write quickly for fully illustrated free book on Finger Prints 
which explains this wonderful training in detail. Don’t wait until 
this offer has expired—mail the coupon now. You may never see 
this announcement again! You assume no obligation—you have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. Write at once—address 


University of Applied Science 


Dept. 1099 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


An Unknown Man 
More Trained Men Needed 


The demand for trained men by governments, states, 
cities, detective agencies, corporations, and private 
bureaus is becoming greater every day. Here is a real 
opportunity for YOU. Can you imagine a more fasci- 
nating line of work than this? Often life and death 
depend upon finger print evidence—and big rewards 
go to the expert. Many gxperts can earn regularly 
from $3,000 to $10,000 per year. 


Learn at Home in Spare Time 


And now you can learn the secrets of this science at 
home in your spare time. Any man with common 
school education and average ability can become a 
Finger Print Detective in a surprisingly short time. 


FREE 


UNIVERSITY OF APPLIED SCIENCE 

Dept. 1099—1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: — Without any obligation whatever, send me your 
new, fully illustrated, FREE book on Finger Prints and your 
fer of a FREE course in Secret Service Intelligence and the 
Free Professional Finger Print Outfit. 


NMC. .ccrscreccccsvcrecccccsccvccccccsccvccccsseenpoocccosceseooeess 


Stroot Address. ......csesscesecsecee sovcveceessece covesscescescecece 


City and State. seresceressevevssvevsvevsessecerssenerseesensrsvessoce 


“The Best Hunch I Ever Had!” 


“Tt happened just three years ago. I was 
feeling pretty blue. Pay day had come around 
again and the raise I’d hoped for wasn’t there. 
It began to look as though I was to spend my 
life checking orders at a small salary. 


“I picked up a magazine to read. It fell 
open at a familiar advertisement, and a coupon 
stared me in the face. Month after month for 
years I’d been seeing that coupon, but never 
until that moment had I thought of it as 
meaning anything to me. But this time I 
read the advertisement twice—yes, every word! 


“Two million men, it said, had made that 
coupon the first stepping stone toward success. 
In every line of business, men were getting 
splendid salaries because they had torn out that 
coupon. Mechanics had become foremen and 
superintendents—carpenters had become archi- 
tects and contractors—clerks like me had be- 
come sales, advertising and business managers 
because they had used that coupon. 

“Suppose that I . . ? What if by studying 
at home nights I really could learn to do some- 
thing besides check orders? I had a hunch to 
find out—and then and there I tore out that 
coupon, marked it, and mailed it. 


“That was the turn in the road for me. 
The Schools at Scranton suggested just the 
course of training I needed and they worked 
with me every hour I had to spare. 


“In six months I was in charge of my division. 
In a year my salary had been doubled. And I’ve 
been advancing ever since, Today I was appointed 


manager of our Western office at $5,000 a year, 
Tearing out that coupon three years ago was the 
best hunch I ever had.” 


For thirty years, the International Correspondence 
Schools have been helping men to win promotion, 
to earn more money, to have happy, prosperous 
homes, to get ahead in business and in life. 


You, too, can have the position you want in the 
work you like best. Yes, you can! All we ask is 
the chance to prove it. 


Without cost, without obligation, just mark and 
mail this coupon. Do it right now! 


—-— —— TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — — — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4495, Scranton, Penna. 


Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I can qualify for the 
position or in the subject before which I have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
OBusiness Management OSalesmanship 
O Industrial Management O Advertising 
Personnel Organization [C Better Letters 
Traffic Management O Foreign Trade 
Business Law Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P. A.) Civil Service 
Nichelson Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Business Spanish D French Illustrating O Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 
Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 
Mechanical Engineer Contractor and Builder 
Mechanical Draftsman Architectural Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Plumbing and Heating 
Chemistry [] Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 


Railroad Positions 

Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 
Surveying and Mapping 


Metallurgy Navigation 

Steam Engineering Agriculture and Poultry 

Radio O Airplane Engines Mathematics 
A A A ogecse 
Street 6.26.2 
E A O A A Te en 
A ee A State = 
Occupatlon..cisecccsccsesrerseseserscvesssevssansccresnnceenes gusessevsece scare sesecs vecnesenseone . 


Persona reaiding in Canada should send this coupon to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, Canada, 


WILD WEST WEEKLY 


—— LATEST ISSUES — 


1014 Young Wild West Shot in the Dark; or, Winning 
His Weight in Gold. 


1015 “ and the Hold Up Men; or, How Arietta Paid 
Her Ransom. 
1016 “ Arizona Round-Up; or, Catching the Cattle 
Crooks. 
1017 “ Promise; or, Arietta and the Blue Mark. 
1018 “ As Avenger; or, The Vigilants’ Mistake. 
1019 “ After the Death Dealers; or, A Hot Fight in 
the Gulch, 
1020 “ Defying the Blackfeet; or, Arietta and the Mys- 
terious Canoe, 
1021 ** u the Limit; or, The “Shin-Dig” at Show 
own. 
1022 “ Condemned to Death; or, Arietta’s Prairie Race. 
1024 “ Caught by Comanches; or, Arietta Daring Death, 
1025 “ Showing uP a Sheriff; or, The Right Man Ona 
Wrong Trail, 
1026 “ Reckless Ride; or, Arietta’s Hairbreadth Escape. 
1027 “ and the Cowboy Sports; or, Fun and Fighting 
on the Range. A 
1028 “ Raiding the Redskins; or, Arietta and the 
Apache Trap. 

1029 “ Whooping It Up; or, The Cowboy Carnival at 
Crooked Creek. 

1080 “ Dagger Duel; or Arietta and the Mexican 
Bandits. a 

1031 “ Quickest Shot; or, The Desperadoes of Dia- 
mond Dive. 

1032 “ and the Death Mine; or, Arietta Bluffing the 
Claim Jumpers. 

1033 “ Saving the “Seventh”; or, The Fight at Red 
Ravine. 

1034 “ bel So Shake-Up; or, Arietta Standing the 

est. 

1035 “ Trailing a “Terror”; or, The Bandit Chief's 
Last Chance, 

1036 “ senig His Scalp; or, Arietta and the Death 

rail. 

1037 “ Teaching a Tenderfoot; or, The Dude’s Duel 
With the Desperado. 

1038 “ Rushing the Rustlers; or, Arietta’s Long 
Range Shot. ~ 

1039 “ Grilling the Gold Grabbers; or, The “Shoot- 
Up” at Shooker. 

1040 “ Cowboy Challenge; or, Arietta’s Good Guess. 

1041 “ MSE Enemies; or, The Sign of the Silver 
Seven. 

1042 “ Saving the Stagecoach; or, How Arietta Trapped 
the Road Agents, 

1043 “ and “Mesquite Monte”; or, The Worst Greaser 
in Arizona. 

1044 “ Defending the Camp; or, Arietta and the 
Masked Raiders. 

1045 “ and the Cherokee Chief; or, The Redskins’ Last 
Fight. 

1046 “ Shower of Gold; or, Arietta’s Lucky Slip. 

1047 “ as a Scout; or, Saving the Emigrant ‘Train. 

1048 “ Running the Ranch; or, Arietta's Game Fight, 

1949 “ and “Chapparal Chick”; or, The Bandits of 
the Foothills. 2 

1050 “ and the Mad Mexican; or, Arietta’s Warning 
Shot. = 

1051 “ and the Cowboy Millionaire; or, Hemmued in 
by Enemies. A 

1052 “ in the “Land of Dead Things”; or, Arietta and 
the Vultures. 

1053 “ Lightning Leap; or, a Desperate Duel on 


Horseback. 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any 
address on receipt of price, Te per copy, in money or 
postage stamps, by 

HARRY E. WOLFF, 
166 West 23d Street, 


Publisher, Inc., 
New York City 


HOW TO 
SCENARIOS WRITE THEM 


. Price 85 Cents Per Copy 


This book contains all the most recent changes in the 
method of construction and submission of scenarios. 

ixty Lessons, covering Sur phase of scenario writ- 
ing. For sale by all Newsdealers and Bookstores. 
f 


ou cannot procure a copy, send us the price, 
4 in ner or postage ‘stamps, and we will 


85 cents, 
mail you one, postage free. Address 


L. SENARENS, 219 Seventh Ave, New York, N. Y. 


OUR TEN-CENT HAND BOOKS 


Useful, Instructive and Amusing. They Contaim 
Valuable information on Almost Every Subject 


No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Contain- 
ing full directions for all kinds of gymnastic sports 
and athletic exercises. Embracing thirty-five illustra- 
tions. By Professor W. Macdonald. A 


No. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT. 
—Fully illustrated. Full instructions are given in this 
little. book, together with instructions on swimming and 
riding, companion sports to boating. 


No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—Every one is 
desirous of knowing what his future life will bring - 
forth, whether happiness or misery, wealth or poverty. 
You can tell by a glance at this little book. Buy one 
and be convinced. 

No, 29. HOW TO BECOME AN INVENTOR.—Every 
boy should know how inventions originated. This book 
explains them all, giving exafıples in. electricity, hy- 
draulics, magnetism, optics, pnéumatics, mechanics, etc. 

No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules 
and etiquette of good society and the easiest and most 
approved methods of appearing to good advantage at 
parties, balis, the theeatre, church, and in the drawing- 
room. 

No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES. —A complete and 
useful little book, containing the rules and regulations 
oe billiards, bagatelle, back-gammon, croquet, dominoes, 
ete. 

No. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Contain- 
ing all the leading conundrums of the day, amusing 
riddles, curious catches and witty sayings. 


No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Includ- 
ing hints on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, 


squirrels and birds. Also how to cure skins. Copiously 
illustrated. 
No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S 


JOKE BOOK.—Containing a great variety of the latest 
jokes used by the most famous end men. No amateur 
minstrels is complete without this wonderful little book. 

No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP 
SPEAKER.—Containing a varied assortment of stump 
speeches, Negro, Dutch and Irish. Also end men’s jokes. 
Just the thing for home amusement and amateur shows. 

No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL 
GUIDE AND JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very 
instructive. Every boy should obtain this book, as it 
contains full instructions for organizing an amateur 
minstrel troupe. 

No. 46 HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY. 
—A description of the wonderful uses of electricity and 
electro magnetism; together with full instructions for 
making Electrie Toys, Batteries, ete. By George Trebel, 
A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty illustrations, 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.— A 
handy book for boys, containing full directions for con- 
structing canoes and the most popular manner of sail- 
ing them. Fully illustrated. 

No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for con- 
ducting debates, outlines for debates, questions for dis- 
cussion and the best sources “for procuring information 
on the questions given. : 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS. 
—A valuable book, giving instructions in collecting, 

reparing, mounting and preserving birds, animals and 
nsects. 

No. 51. HOW TO DO TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Con- 
taining explanations of the general principles of sleight- 


_ of-hand applicable to card tricks; of card tricks with 


ordinary cards, and not requiring sleight-of-hand; of 
tricks involving sleight-of-hand, or the use of specially 
prepared cards. Illustrated. 

No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and 
handy little book, giving the rules and full directions 
for playing Euchre, Cribbage, Cassino, Forty-Five 
Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, Auction Pitch, All 
Fours, and many other popular games of cards. 

No. 56. HOW TO BECOME AN ENGINEER.—Con- 
taining full instructions how to become a locomotive 
engineer; also directions for building a model locomo- 
tive; together with a full description of everything an 
engineer should know.. 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent to any 
address on receipt of price, 10c. per copy, in 
money or stamps, by 


HARRY E. WOLFF, Publisher, Inc., 
166 West 23d Street, New York 


